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CHAPTER I 

THE LOVER'S INQUIRY: IS THERE A HEAVEN? 

Let us love, let us hope, let us trust— 

For we live, it is life, and we must. 

Let us dream there's a land where the soul has command, 

And the heart cannot moulder to dust. 

In a pleasant home in the suburbs of a progressive 
Western city, sat Raphael Vernon and Enola Rev- 
erof, his affianced bride. They were to be married 
on the morrow. 

The preparations for an elegant church wedding 
and a large reception thereafter had already been 
carefully arranged for the following day. They were 
now indulging in that over-flowing joy and exquisite 
companionship so full of bliss to devoted lovers on 
the eve of such an important occasion. 

It was near the close of the nineteenth century, 
and the mated lovers were fully equipped with such 
knowledge, advanced thought, and scientific lore as 
made brilliant and glorious that remarkable century. 

They were the graduates of the oldest and best 
institutions of learning in the West, had traveled ex- 
tensively, and took special interest in scientific 
studies, and deep philosophical questions. They 
were the most perfect human product of all the 
countless centuries of progressive, evolving humanity. 

They were almost perfect in form and figure, con- 
tour of person and grace of manner; with the bright, 
intellectual expression that betokew^ q.\3\\.\xx^ ^xv^ 
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refinement. Raphael was handsome and manly; 
Enola was refined and beautiful : 

A soul as fair as the ambient air 
Borne by seraphs from heavenly skies 
Down to the door of her tranquil eyes. 

They were both rather tall and slender. He with 
dark hair and deep, dark, thoughtful eyes. She fair 
as a ** sun-kissed lily in a summer land,' ' with wavy 
brown hair, and saintly blue eyes, with melting 
tenderness in their soulful depths. She was the 
picture of refinement without weakness; and he of 
manliness without effeminacy. 

Raphael Vernon's soul was warm with the divine 
fires of blissful love, and looking on his promised, 
radiant bride, his heart aglow with all-adoring bliss, 
he said : 

**She is the perfect jewel of almighty time and 
destiny, moulded in the exquisite pattern of heaven's 
peerless graces. See how the soft brown hair like 
fine-spun amber waves in glossy ringlets on the 
Parian brow, and the deep-orbed eyes like crystal 
seas reflect the dreaming soul of tenderness and 
truth." 

Then, bending with the reverence of a lofty soul, he 
pressed a kiss upon her saintly brow and whispered : 

**My sweetheart and my wife to be, — 
The flag of conquest here is furled 
One heart shall be my sceptered world." 

And laying his hand tenderly upon her glossy head 
in loving benediction and honest pride, he whispered 
again, slowly and softly: ** Thrice blessed he who 
holds within the compass of his arms the physical 
and divine perfection of his cherished dreams." 
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She lifted her smiling face up to his and said in 
mild reproach: ** Raphael, such words are sweet and 
nobly said, and yet I fear that you will weary of 
such pretty speeches/* Then she arose, and standing 
erect and gazing full into his eyes, she added : 
** Treat me not as a flower to be extolled for its 
beauty that may fade in a day, or as a toy that 
may please the fancy for a season. Let me be the 
sharer of your deepest thoughts, the companion of 
your soul and intellect, the equal in your aspiring 
dreams and ardent search for truth and knowledge. 
In the constant battles of an ever changeful life, let 
me be your help-mate and second self.'* 

**Most wisely spoken, my Delphian Oracle,** he re- 
plied. '*And since your subtle brain has traversed 
all the fields of thought that interest or puzzle these 
enlightened times, tell me what questions agitate 
your mind, and we will reason like twin philosophers 
on the gravest questions of the age.** 

** I fear you are but bantering,** she answered, with 
a smile, and added seriously: ** Please do not mis- 
conceive my meaning. We women use our minds and 
think. Our learning fits us all the more for man*s 
companionship and love. You know *tis said that 
woman is the discovery of the nineteenth century. 
Her potency in the home, in society and the nation 
was never previously recognized. Now, Raphael, 
since I am so happy and the future looks so bright, 
I want this dream of joy and happiness to live on 
forever. And yet the happiest life is so brief and full 
of sorrows, where is the recompense if there be no 
hereafter? I have often thought it were better never 
to have lived if this life ends all in silence and obliv- 
ion. The very thought is inexptess\\A^ ^^^ ^w^V<^^- 
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rifying and sits like Banquets Ghost at every feast 
of joy. Raphael, I read in many scientific works 
such strange distressing things. 

" They say there is no life hereafter, and no heaven. 
That life is simply a sensation. That consciousness 
and organism are all there is of man — one is force, 
the other is matter, and when man dies both perish 
and are dissipated. They claim that man is simply 
the product of long ages of earth fermentation, and 
returns to the bosom of his earth-mother, there to 
remain in endless silence and dark obstruction.'* 

"Ah ! Enola ! let not such thoughts disturb your 
mind. The world is bright and we are young and 
happy and blessed with each other's love. With 
youth and love and joy, and all the comforts of 
this luxurious age, why should we question the 
future, or the hereafter. Let no doubts and fears 
come as dark spectres to chill our present joys. 

** Think not of the perverted iconoclasts of science 
who misconstrue her aim, and answer the cry of 
humanity for bread by giving them a stone, and 
when they ask a fish, by giving a serpent.'* 

"But, Raphael," she said earnestly, "one by one 
the cherished treasures of Christianity have been 
stolen from the faithful by so-called science. What 
can restore to us our loved and lost? Naught but 
the next world. And yet the searchers in science 
say there is no next world — no personal hereafter. 
As I read to-day one man of science steals the body, 
another takes away the soul, and the third anni- 
hilates heaven. Where is the end to be, and how 
can we untie our heart-strings from the hopes and 
joys of an eternal paradise of love together in the 
blessed hereafterV^ 
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*'Fear not, Enola/' he said thoughtfully, "those 
scientists are wrong who go like pestilence and 
famine, hand in hand, subsisting on all that craving 
humanity considers sacred, and offering no tangible 
return beyond a materialistic present, — a present so 
brief and uncertain. Science is heartless, notwith- 
standing the personal purity of a majority of her 
helpless votaries. She is a thief not of ordinary 
riches, but of treasures that cannot be replaced. 
Before science proving that life is a sensation, and 
love perishes, the hope of immortality is annihi- 
lated.'* 

**Is there a heaven, is there a future life, is there 
immortality hereafter?'* asked Enola. 

'*This is the question,*' answered Raphael, '*that 
has puzzled the wisest philosophers and absorbed the 
thought of the world for countless ages. 

** Since man stood erect on this planet and con- 
templated the stars — *the emblazonry of God' — what 
longing souls have sought to unriddle their mystery, 
and solve the great enigma of the universe ? 

** What reasoning atoms built of the ever-changing 
dust have gazed up towards infinity and sought for 
God and Good, and prayed for knowledge, wisdom, 
truth, and dreamed of immortality and bliss ? But 
as the dazzling orb of day conceals from our limited 
vision the spangled panorama of the night, so do 
our finite senses shut out the heavenly visions of 
those realms of truth and joy that bask like 
enchanted isles in summer seas amid the bound- 
less ocean of Infinity." 

** Ah ! Raphael, thus we hope, and dream; but shall 
we ever know? Must we always reason, conjecture, 
doubt and die? Shall truth, tha t^^&In oi ^JW^Mca?^ 
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— ^the ever-fleeting and incomprehensible, that floats 
in dreamy shadows in the measureless universe of 
mind, come only when we have dropped this * mortal 
coir and bid adieu to earth?'* 

**It may be so,'' he answered, '*and yet man has 
climbed so far upon the rugged mountain-tops of 
knowledge, and scaled so high the spired dome of 
science's sun-kissed temple that we yet may hope. 
May hope and struggle on, and ere the ultimate 
ages pass know even here the secret lineaments of 
the soul, and the deep mysteries of the universe." 

*Xan that be possible?" asked Enola. 'Xan 
there be found in solid fact, and basic truth a sure 
foundation on which to build a pyramid so tall 
and strong that it may reach to such a heavenly 
altitude? 

^^ Ah ! I would that I could build me such a pyra- 
mid, and step therefrom up to God's home and to 
the bliss of heaven. Not now, for now I am too 
happy, and would drink the cup of earthly joys even 
to the dregs of hale old age and life's satiety. 
Then, — then I would seek and try the last great 
mystery. But ere I took the plunge through dark 
and silent shadows to the Stygian shore, would like 
to know by chart and compass where next life's 
isles and promontories smile amid the viewless 
realms of hidden destiny. 

'*Can such a pyramid be built or any telescopic 
eye pierce through such darkness?" 

Raphael answered, ** There is cause for hope. If the 
genius of man can invent 'a simple instrument that 
can tell the elements of the distant sun and stars, 
cannot that same genius toiling through the coming 
centuries adjust an instrument so rare and delicate 
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it can hear and feel the electric pulses of the God of 
day through his effulgent beams; and trace the 
mighty tide of moving life and joy of the happy 
denizens that tread the golden streets of the celestial 
cities of the sun? 

'*If man can bridge the mightiest rivers, tunnel 
granite mountains, span seas and continents with 
electric thought, measure suns, and weigh the silent 
stars, and sail the azure seas of skyblue ether, will 
not his growing genius snatch the subtle electric 
energy from all suns and space, and bid it bear him 
to the craters of the moon, or land him on the 
canal-checkered face of Mars, or quick as lightning 
speed transmit him to the bright-hued rings of 
Saturn, or the glorious moons of Jupiter? 

'*Then, free as the untrammeled universe of mind, 
pass over viewless spirit realms and visit other 
stellar spheres, and cruise in dizzy heights amid the 
milky way; and mix with constellations yet un- 
named, and hold communion with all time and space 
companioned with his loved and lost, with angel 
spirits and with Deity ? These things man shall do 
as certain as that man exists, and is an atom of the 
God that made and rules the universe. But when 
and how? It may not be while clogged with these 
habilaments of dust. But when the Spirit's free, 
what then? 

'*No finite mind can comprehend the sweep of its 
infinity. Then these things can be, and shall be, and 
* Come o'er us like a summer's dream, without our 
special wonder.' " 

Enola looked with smiling admiration on his 
manly face and felt his lofty enthusiasm and re- 
sponded : **True, these things ate v^xvtt^Tft. vcv \>cs& 
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abiding faith of all human hearts ; in the dreams and 
aspirations of all longing souls; in the sweet hopes 
and fadeless joys of undying spirits clothed in dust. 

*'They were given as a deathless promise of that 
bright fruitior. to the heaven-soaring, bliss-bound 
soul. For it is a jjart of God, and shall be like 
him — a master of the universe; and shall be with 
him; a crowned King of universal empire, and un- 
fading heavenly bliss. So there must be a heaven if 
there is a God, if there is a hereafter, if there is a 
human soul. And these are the fadeless jewels of 
eternal truth and destiny.** 

They were seated in the parlor, with folding doors 
opening into a large library. Enola stepped to the 
library and took down a book, saying: **How 
many aspiring souls have felt the beautiful thoughts 
of the gifted Geo. D. Prentice when he wrote, *It 
cannot be that the earth is man's only abiding place. 
It cannot be that life is a mere bubble cast up by 
eternity, to float a moment on its waves and then 
sink into nothingness. Else why is it that the glori- 
ous aspirations which leap like angels from the 
temple of our hearts are forever wandering unsatis- 
fied? Why is it that all the stars that hold their 
festival around the midnight throne are set above 
the grasp of our limited faculties, forever mocking us 
with their unapproachable glory? And finally, why 
is it that forms of human beauty presented to our 
view are taken from us, leaving the thousand streams 
of our affections to flow back in Alpine torrents upon 
our hearts?* ** Then she paused, saying : ** This great 
question answers itself. The soul that can think 
such lofty thoughts must have a lofty and imperish- 
able destiny. God and nature never disappoints a 
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mighty universal human longing. Then he con- 
cludes like all thoughtful souls. 'There is a realm 
where the rainbow never fades, where the stars will 
be spread out before us like islands that slumber in 
the ocean, and where the beautiful beings that now 
pass before us like shadows, will stay in our presence 
forever.'** Then she paused again and mused in 
thoughtful silence, while Raphael slowly answered : 

''These may be the dreams of fancy, the soaring, 
winged words of poesy, the star-kissed flights of 
ideality; but ideality is the highest gift of God, the 
noblest invisible communion with Deity, and the 
foundation of all reality. While poesy is the Science 
of the Soul, the music of the listening spirit; and the 
singing spheres. Poesy, reasoning-fancy, ideality, 
have revealed higher truths than science ever 
reached, and broader wisdom than all the mathe- 
matics of the ages could compute. 

"They echo the universal hope, they reflect the 
universal dream, they mirror the mind of God, and 
the infinity of time and truth.'* 

Thus discussed these cultured lovers, these high- 
wrought perfected human products of the closing 
years of the nineteenth century, in a land of public 
schools and universal education. No question was 
too deep, no scientific truth too abstruse for their 
investigation, dissection and analysis. Egyptian 
lore and Grecian mythology; Roman law, and As- 
syrian history; the pre-historic age, and theCenozoic 
period; all questions of physics, philosophy and 
science, including the psychic phenomena of mind 
and spirit, were open to their growing intelligence 
and questioning souls. 

What a compliment to the age, what an optimistic 
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prophecy for the future, what a present blessing for 
mankind, and what an elysian hope for the ultimate 
perfection of the human race. 

The Grecian youth and maiden could only have 
talked of the chase, of bloody war, of the athletic 
games, and brutal tests of strength; the Roman 
youth and maid, of slaughter and conquered bar- 
barians, and murderous gladiatorial combats; but 
our modem lovers may discuss the profoundest 
questions of ethical and scientific lore. And these 
two discussed the future abode of the soul, and the 
age-old question, ** If a man die shall he live again?" 

Then lingering long together they repeated again 
love's old, old story and felt its divine celestial joy, 
and the infinitude of its dreams a.nd hopes, and 
realized : 

To think is to live on — to be, 
To love is immortality. 



CHAPTER II 
HEAVEN MUST BE A PLACE AS WELL AS A CONDITION 

Let us love while we may, through life's checkered day, 
And sunlight and beauty will brighten our way. 
In stars far above in the aeons of love, 
We'll feast on ambrosia forever and aye. 

Calling in the afternoon of the following day at 
the home of his bride, an hour before the nuptial 
ceremony was to be performed, Raphael Vernon 
found Enola sitting in the parlor ready to receive 
him. She was arrayed in her wedding gown of white 
satin. Her bridesmaids, who were now in the ad- 
joining room, had been arranging and admiring her 
wedding costume; and having completed the same 
to their satisfaction, were now finishing their own 
elaborate toilets in the adjoining room. 

Enola was prompt and methodical in all things, 
so instead of being hurried and worried and behind 
time, as are many brides on most nuptial occasions, 
she was fully attired and ready to receive Raphael. 

She had thus arranged for an hour of social com- 
munion with him who was soon to be her life com- 
panion and devoted guardian and protector. 

She met him at the door with a smiling face and 
cordial greeting. After leading him into the parlor 
they chatted long in soft, endearing tones, felicitat- 
ing the happy present and planning glorious things 
for the golden future. 

"Love speaks to our souls, charms our senses^ 
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awakens a strange emotion -in the heart, flashes 
like lightning through the brain, flushes the cheek, 
and remains floating like some celestial dream, some 
far-ofi" glorious heaven in the awakening soul. 

'*It is beautiful, enchanting, adorable, and stirs 
new melodies in the enraptured bosom, where it 
dwells as goddess of joy and sovereign of all bliss." 

These were Raphael's words as the light from the 
window fell upon the beautiful outlines of Enola's 
exquisite figure. She was clad in wedding garments 
of pure and snowy whiteness, her charming coun- 
tenance was illuminated by a smile of joy and 
her look of love seemed almost a caress of tender- 
ness, while her attitude was so noble and majes- 
tic, so gracious, queenly and graceful, it was an 
inspiration and a delight to contemplate. 

The beautiful form, the luminous soul-speaking 
face, the graceful poise of the head, the dreamy 
eloquence of the magnetic eyes, liquid with love 
and ineff'able tenderness, with the soft light playing 
upon her forehead, swanlike throat and soft- 
brown hair, thrilled and intoxicated Raphael as 
though drunken with the celestial nectar of a new- 
born paradise. And giving way to the impulse of 
loving admiration he said; '^Dearest, your cheeks 
are like a bouquet of divine roses, mixed with cream- 
white lilies; and your lovely mouth, shaped like 
Cupid's bow, shoots forth love's arrows with each 
melodious word." 

" A sunbeam and a drop of dew 
Lay on a red rose in the South ; 
God took the three and made a mouth, 
A sweet, red mouth, 
And gave it you." 
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Then gazing into the soulful depths of her saintly 
blue eyes, he added : 

"A dream of truth and love come true, 
Slept on a star in daybreak skies; 
God mingled these and made two eyes, 
Two blue, true eyes, 
And gave them you. 
The high communion of His gaze, 
Still fills my soul with deep amaze.'* 

*'Ah ! you Chesterfieldian dissimulator, you flatter 
like an adept,** she said, laying her hand gently on 
his shoulder, while her honest blue eyes looked with 
earnest wonderment into his own, and made him 
feel that all the Olympian goddesses were smiling 
on him. **There are women,** he replied, **who can- 
not be flattered. Our language is not suflSciently 
prolific in adjectives, adverbs and qualifying words. 
Besides, flattery implies insincerity, it is never flat- 
tery when one speaks from the fullness of the heart, 
with the ardor of true devotion.** 

Then gently drawing her to him and encircling 
her waist with his arm, and still gazing into the 
depths of her soulful eyes, he continued : 

**I love thee then — 
Not only for thy body packed with sweet 
Of all the world, that cup of brimming June, 
That jar of violet wine set in the air, 
That palest rose— sweet in the night of life ; 
Nor for that stirring bosom all besieged 
By drowsing cupids, or thy perilous hair; 
Nor for thy face that might indeed provoke 
Invasion of old cities ; no, nor all 
Thy freshness stealing on me like strange sleep. 
Not for this only do I love thee, but 
Because Infinity upon these brood; 
And thou art full of love's whispers and shadows." 
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"Why, Raphael ! '' she exclaimed, '* you speak in rid- 
dles/ ' But he continued with resistless enthusiasm : 

** Thou meanest what the sea has striven to say 
So long, and yearned up the cliffs to tell; 
Thou art what all the winds have uttered not, 
What the still night suggesteth to the heart. 
Thou beauteous love shine like a candle clear 
In this dark country of the world.'* 

Raphael and Enola were not only true lovers, but 
they were ^^Iso thoughtful and observing students, 
and prized knowledge above all earthly treasures, 
remembering that 'ignorance is the curse of God, 
but knowledge is the wing wherewith we fly to 
heaven.'' They emulated each other in their search 
for truth and endeavored to suggest and arouse in- 
vestigation on subjects profoundly interesting and 
intensely practical. Whether there is a heaven and 
whether we shall live hereafter, and where and how 
we shall pass that perennial existence, they said 
are questions aifecting the destiny of the whole 
human race. Are these only matters of faith and 
hope? Have we sufficient facts reasoning from the 
known to the unknown to justify positive conclus- 
ions from scientific deductions? 

** Heaven must be a place as well as a condition," 
said Enola, when her mind reverted to the con- 
versation of the previous evening. 

**This present life, with the most heavenly condi- 
tions of faith and hope and earthly good, is not satis- 
fying to the soul, is not an abiding place forever. 
It is but the probationary period— the vestibule of 
eternity. The present period is time — ^that which is 
to come is eternity. In time earth is our transi- 
tory home; but in eternity we must have another 
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abode, a perennial heavenly home, where there is 
*Joy unspeakable and full of glory.' *' She contin- 
ued, thoughtfully, and as if speaking to her inner 
consciousness. **Such are the teachings of the in- 
spired word, and such are the hopes and aspirations 
of all reasoning souls." 

**This is true,*' said Raphael. **If man has an im- 
mortal soul as revelation teaches, reason affirms, 
love inspires, hope justifies and all thinking souls be- 
lieve, then there must be a place for that immor- 
tality.'' 

**Can that place be our earth?" inquired Enola. 
**I believe not," replied Raphael, **because the con- 
ditions for perfect happiness can never entirely exist 
here. There must be a more perfect and perennial 
place than this as a heaven for aspiring souls who 
seek for perfect knowledge and happiness. The limi- 
tations of human life and its environments here 
preclude perfect or continual happiness." '*Can it 
be the planets?" asked Enola. '*I think not," said 
Raphael, '^because they have all the imperfect con- 
ditions and vicissitudes of our earth." 

**Heaven is certainly a locality," continued 
Raphael, *'for it is represented in the Bible as a 
mansion, a city, a world, — the abode of angels, 
the dwelling place of Deity, — the future home of 
the soul. 

**Moses, David, Isaiah and the prophets described 
it as an existing place, and the future abode of the 
good and just. Paul was snatched up to the seventh 
heaven; he also said, *We know that when the 
house of this tabernacle is dissolved, we have a 
house not made with hands eternal in the heavens.' 

"John saw it as a city descending from God out 
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of Heaven. And neither John's poetic soul, the 
language of angels, or the rhetoric of heaven can 
fully describe its transcendent beauty; it is repre- 
sented as indescribable by the tongue of man or 
angels.*' 

'*It is a place, for God is there,'* interposed Enola. 
**It is a place, for angels are there. It is a place, 
for *the spirits of just men made perfect' are there. 
These cannot exist without locality, a habitation 
and abode." **Some have thought," interrupted 
Raphael, '*that earth was enswathed with heaven — 
that it was in the air and sky, was in the mar- 
velous belt of atmosphere that surrounds the earth. 
That the air and sky were full of invisible spirits, 
hovering around human souls, and in death lifting 
them to float in eternal silence in invisible ether. 
But this is too intangible to satisfy the human 
soul. There may be spirits in the air, but they do 
not linger there. This is not the heaven of the 
Bible or the Christian's hope." 

**We are assured in sacred writ that we shall pre- 
serve our identity and know and be known. We 
shall recognize our beloved ones and they shall 
recognize; us without this, heaven would be no 
heaven," said Enola. 

**David would not have been glad when told his 
dead child could not come to him, but he could go 
to it, if they could not mutually recognize each 
other and remember their relationship and feel the 
same tender affection for each other. 

**The disciples recognized Moses and Elias, upon 
the mount of Transfiguration. Christ said to the 
penitent thief: 'This day thou shalt be with me in 
paradise.' And to his disciples, he said : *I go to 
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prepai-e a place for you, that where I am there 
ye may be also/ If they could not know each 
other and retain mutual and kindly remembrance of 
each other, and the earthly scenes through which 
they passed together, there could be no motive in 
being in the same place. One locality would be as 
good as another. In the parable of Dives, he and 
Lazurus saw and recognized each other, and re- 
membered their earthly condition.*' 

*'0h ! Raphael," said Enola, suddenly changing the 
subject. **I had a dream last night, a horrid dream. 
It was so real it seemed more than a dream. It 
has clung to me all day and chilled my most cheer- 
ful thoughts.'' 

**You should not let it do that, Enola; dreams are 
such strange and harmless mysteries, we should not 
brood over them." 

**I have tried to throw it off and forget it, Ra- 
phael, but it comes into my thoughts like the wail 
of a lost spirit." After a short pause, she continued, 
**You have not asked me what it was, but I will 
tell you." 

**I did not ask you," responded Raphael, '*be- 
cause if it is unpleasant to remember, it must be 
more unpleasant to relate, and will tend to fix its 
horrors more firmly in your mind." 

**I dreamt," said Enola, **we were in the church 
at the altar, and just after the marriage ceremony 
I looked down and there was blood upon my bridal 
robe and veil, and at my feet lay a man with his 
forehead covered with blood. He was pallid and 
ghastly and dying. I could not make out his face, 
or who he was. I could not believe it was a dream 
for a long time, it was so real. 1 awv ^ux^ \\. ^^^ ^^ 
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ordinary dream. It seemed a premonition or warn- 
ing of some fateful disaster/* 

But their conversation was interrupted at this 
point by a bevy of bridesmaids who entered the 
room in solemn procession and with mock dignity, 
exclaimed in chorus : ** Are. you ready to be joined? 
Whom God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder/' 

Then they burst into a shout of laughter. 

And Raphael and Enola smihngly replied, '*Ready 
to be joined together in the rosy bonds of love, and 
swear eternal devotion.** 

And Raphael, rising and bowing to Enola, said : 

"Thou art my empress, unto thee 
My soul hath wed its fealty." 

Then Alma St. John, one of the merry throng, 
who had caught the subject of conversation when 
they entered, said, **Ah ! you were talking of heaven. 
What a subject as a prelude to a wedding. One 
would think you already had a heaven on earth, 
and were not dreaming of the invisible one not 
made with hands.** 

**True, very true,** replied Raphael, **we have a 
heaven here begun, more dear than aught beyond 
the sun, but like ambitious mortals the sweeter our 
heaven here, the more anxious we are that it shall 
continue hereafter.** 

'*Stand up,** said Laura Hilton, in mock dignity, 

**and be joined.** And Raphael and Enola arose 

and stood together. **Ahem ! What have you to 

say to this woman?** Then Raphael, turning to 

Enola, said: 
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** Ah ! sad are they who know not love, 
But far from passion's tears and smiles 
Drift down a moonless sea, beyond 
The silvery coast of fairy isles.'* 

**Ahem! What have you to say to this man?'* 
interposed Laura Hilton, addressing Enola. Then 
Enola answered in a calm sweet voice : 

**And sadder they whose longing lips 
Kiss empty air, and never touch 
The dear warm mouth of those they love — 
Waiting, wasting, suffering much." 

**Ahem ! And what have you to say to that, 
sir?*' interjected Laura. And Raphael responded: 

"But clear as amber, fine as musk. 
Is life to those who pilgrim- wise 
Move hand in hand from dawn to dusk 
Each morning nearer paradise." 

"Woman, you have the last word. What is your 
3:esponse to that?*' asked Laura, and Enola replied : 

" O ! not for them shall angels pray ! 
They stand in everlasting light, 
They walk in heaven's smiles by day 
And nestle in God's heart by night." 

Then every one joined in a hearty laugh, and 
exhuberant congratulations followed. 



CHAPTER III 

THE INSANITY OF DISAPPOINTED LOVE 

To love is noble, godlike, wise; 
Who loves not hath no starry skies, 
No rainbow spanning storms that rise. 
His nature's warped to strife and wrong. 

Immediately after the scene described in the last 
chapter, Raphael and Enola and the bridal party 
took carriages and proceeded to the church where 
the nuptial ceremony was to be performed. The 
church was beautifully decorated with a profusion 
of plants and flowers for this joyous occasion, and 
was crowded with a gay throng of friends and 
neighbors. 

When Enola and Raphael had previously inter- 
viewed the minister in regard to their wedding, they 
had requested him in the ceremony to leave out 
that clause which required her to **obey'* her hus- 
band. For, said they, it is a relic of past barbar- 
. ism, when woman had no individuality, but was 
treated as a servant of her husband, who could 
enforce obedience by corporal punishment, and even 
^. by death. Now that to enforce obedience by violence 
was no longer permitted by law the vow was a 
nullity; and tended to destroy woman's true posi- 
tion as the equal of man in all the relations of life. 
And in modem times marriage is deemed a civil con- 
tract in which bride and groom stand on a level, 
heart to heart, in equal rig\vts atvd -power. So 
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"to obey*' was eliminated from the old time cere- 
mony, and they vowed to **love and cherish each 
other till death them should part/* And the 
hymeneal knot was tied that blended two lives in the 
joyous harmony of love. 

Holy vows where the heart has spoken, 
Ever the faith when the faith is given; 
All of the soul and the souls best token 
Ready to stand while the earth is riven- 
True to its love as the seraphs above. 

The beautiful marriage ceremony between Raphael 
Vernon and Enola Reverof had just been concluded. 
The bride and groom and their attendants were, 
slowly and with measured step, proceeding from the 
chancel to the church door, and the wedding march 
with joyous cheering tones were resounding through 
the spacious isles and corridors. When near the 
door, a young man seated close to the isle 
through which they were passing arose as they ap- 
proached, and in an excited manner confronted the 
newly wedded pair. Addressing Enola through his 
clenched teeth, as he raised a pistol in his right 
hand, he said : **You have wrecked my life, and 
yours shall pay the forfeit. You shall not live to 
enjoy happiness with another.*' As he spoke, he 
leveled the pistol at her breast. 

Enola flushed and surprised at this sudden and 
unexpected apparition, responded quickly : **Why, 
I never gave you cause.'* But her words were 
drowned by a pistol shot that rang out upon the 
startled air, and Enola fell forward, and was caught 
in Raphael's arms. Almost in the same instant 
the young- man placed the pistoV to \v\^ \.^t£v^^ ^axsSs. 
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another loud report smote the air, as he fell at 
Enola's feet. 

Enola soon recovered herself, for at the instant 
the pistol was fired Raphael had struck it upward 
with his hand and thus saved her life. 

As it was, the bullet grazed her shoulder, inflicting 
a slight flesh wound from which the blood trickled 
upon her spotless bridal robes. 

Then Enola, with that divine compassion and for- 
giveness of a noble woman, forgetting herself and 
the causeless injury this disappointed lover sought 
to inflict, kneeled down beside the prostrate form 
and gently wiping the gory crimson from his brow, 
bemoaned his fate and tried to cheer and console 
his dying moments. 

**0h ! Robert Greer, why did you do this evil 
thing? I never gave you cause, or meant you 
aught but good. I was your friend. You knew I 
loved another, and would not listen to j'our vows. 
You had no claims, nor right, nor cause to thwart 
my happiness, or destroy your life.** 

Then the dying man opened his eyes and gasped, 
in the last fading consciousness of death : **I know 
I had no right — it was the frenzy of a moment — 
you never encouraged or deceived me. Oh ! for- 
give, Enola ; forgive, Raphael. It was the fever in my 
blood — my brain — the delirium of despair — the curse 
of selfishness — ^the unreasoning madness of hope 
that seemed forever lost — the insanity of disap- 
pointed love. Oh ! Could I live to make amends !*' 
Then his breath came quick, and his voice feeble and 
low, as he faintly whispered with his last breath, 
'Torgive, Enola! O, God, forgive!** 

"/ do forgive, and may God have mercy on you," 
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Bnola replied, and added, '*0h ! how pitiful this 
blunder — this swift doom and sudden human 
tragedy." 

Then a convulsive shudder shook his frame, and 
his limbs stiflFened in the cold embrace of death. 

Bnola looked sadly down with tear-dimmed eyes 
upon his pallid face, and gently closed his sightless 
eyes that gazed on vacancy, while all the attendant 
throng with bended heads stood silently around, 
with mournful gaze fixed on the features of the 
pallid dead. 

At length, leaning on Raphael's arm, Enola rose, 
and addressing her wedding guests with trembling 
voice, spoke thus : 

**My friends, 'tis sad, so very sad, this joyous 
scene should thus be marred by such a dreadful 
deed. But I am innocent of any wrong or blame. 
This was my childhood friend. I held him in esteem 
almost as a brother— nothing more. I never gave 
him opportunity to speak of love, nor dreamt of 
such a passion. He knew my heart was elsewhere. 
Yet my kindly childhood friend in the sudden frenzy 
of a desperate, maddening moment, has sought my 
life and took his own. What sad things happen in 
this changeful life." 

*'How little do we comprehend the dangers of a 
moment's senseless passion," said Raphael. **And 
what a hecatomb of reckless heroes since the world 
began, have heaped their silent forms upon a fun- 
eral pyre of wild unreiasoning passion. I will not 
call it love, love is ^affection that hopes and en- 
dures and is patient.' How often do we read of 
noble sweethearts and trusting wives slain and 
immolated on the cursed moloek oi Q.T>aiA 
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ness men call love." Then he raised his voice and 
bowed his head in solemn gratitude and said, **I 
thank the guiding hand of Providence that it spared 
the intended victim the fate of such a human 
tragedy, to bless and cheer my life.** 

And with bended heads, they all answered with 
heartfelt gratitude, **Amen.** 

Thus in reality was enacted the horrid dream 
that had so impressed and distressed Enola a few 
nights previously. What did it mean? Was it the 
foreshadowing of impending evil, the fateful finger 
of prophetic danger pointing from the shadowy 
past at the strange fatalities of the future? Was 
she a seer and prophet to view with clairvoyant 
eyes in the visions of night the approaching trage- 
dies of her life? Or was it a mere coincidence? 
Does the ever wakeful soul, gaze into the myster- 
ious shadows of its inscrutable existence? It is 
said the mind is always active, and the brain never 
sleeps ; does it rove the universe as free as air while 
the body rests unconscious, and does it sometimes 
see the reality of things and picture them in the 
dreaming visions of the night? Are dreams the 
shadows of realities ? 

Do thoughts fly through the air like electric cur- 
rents and photograph their images on the mind as 
a ray of light photographs the object from which 
it emanates? 

How little do we know of mental telepathy or 
the communication of mind with mind, or with the 
universal mind. These were Raphael* s thoughts 
as he pondered on this mysterious occurrence. 



CHAPTER IV 

ENOLA REVEROP 

O ! she was fair, perfection's prayer 

Of beauty ever shown 
Upon her peerless features rare 

As jewels on a throne. 

Six months had elapsed since the scenes described 
in the preceding chapter. 

Raphael Vernon and Enola Reverof had become 
husband and wife, and were now seated in their 
comfortable home, and enjoying as far as mortals 
can an earthly paradise of love and companionship. 

They had taken a bridal trip to the East, includ- 
ing a tour of Europe; and now after visiting the 
historic ruins, venerable cathedrals, vast libraries 
and art galleries of the old world, they had returned 
with broader knowledge and wider views of life, to 
nestle down in domestic felicity at their own fireside. 

They were each the soul of refinement, affectionate 
devotion, and most thoughtful consideration of each 
other; blended with a full appreciation of all the 
duties and responsibilities of life. They were not 
merely like turtle doves basking in the sunshine 
of a passing summer; they were reasoning beings 
with human impulses linked with divine hopes and 
aspirations. 

Love was the rosy hued goddess of their dreams, 
but truth and knowledge were her fair and cherished 
hand-maidens, and these three constituted the triune 
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graces of their noble lives. To Raphael Enola was 
the empress of his sweetest joys, the angel of his 
earthly home, the physical and divine perfection of his 
cherished dreams. While to Enola Raphael was the 
manly embodiment of nobility and truth, the lordly 
ruler of the ideal realms of wisdom, strength and 
love. Raphael was not of the common clay that 
felt no higher, finer impulse than the human clod 
that grovels in the dust and looks not up to see the 
beckoning hand of Deity and heaven. His mind was 
as a boundless sea with white-capped waves like fair 
beseeching hands that plead for wisdom, truth and 
knowledge, and his soul rose up to front the stars, 
and challenge heaven to break the silence and unfold 
her mysteries. He felt the God within this reasoning 
atom built of dust, and longed to scale the battle- 
ments of ignorance that hide infinity and truth. 
He hungered for the might of knowledge and the 
brotherhood of stars. 

He despised not the faults and follies of the times, 
the weakness of the flesh, the human frailties of his 
kind, nor scoffed nor sneered at naught ; but deemed 
them all the evolving process of a mighty law that 
leads on to betterment and finally perfection. Even 
what men call evil he deemed but good perverted, 
and out of proper relation or misapplied. That all 
that is, is ultimate good. That man was made im- 
perfect with free choice of evil as a stepping-stone to 
knowledge, and finally to truth and rare perfection. 

Enola was more thoughtful and serious than most 
women of her age. She was inclined to be studious, 
to muse upon the future and reason about great 
questions of human destiny and interest. She was 
very fond of being alone and spent much of the time 
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in the library with her books ; or under the pleasant 
shade of the grand old elms that surrounded her 
home, pursuing her favorite studies. 

She was not given to morbid sensibilities, or sad 
and var3ring moods, but was cheerful, bright and, 
above all, considerate and thoughtful. She had a 
sad and unfortunate history in her early childhood. 
She was an orphan almost at her birth, having lost 
both parents before she had knowledge or recollec- 
tion of their existence. 

She was taken, when a little golden-haired girl of 
seven years, from the sexton's home in the church- 
yard where she first saw^ the light of earth, and 
adopted by worthy people of her native town. Her 
birth was under circumstances most unusual and 
pathetic, and which are best described in the lan- 
guage of the local poet of that day.* She grew to 
womanhood amid pleasant surroundings. From a 
bonny sweet blossom of loveliness to a full-blown 
rose of feminine beauty — from a pretty sweet-voiced 
canary, as it were, to a glorious bird of paradise. 

Whether from the influence of her birth and early 
surroundings or the deep thoughtfulness of her 
nature, she was fond of being alone — fond of con- 
templating the stars, the bending heavens and the 
floating, fleecy clouds. 

In her communing thoughts with nature, she was 
often alone, but never lonely. She dwelt much in the 
azure realms of dreams, and in the rainbow land of 
fancy, and she truly lived in the bright aspirations 
of the soul, in the beauty of earth and sky, and in 
the exercise of the divine principles of faith, hope 
and charity. 

* See poem at the end. 
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So fond was she of sitting alone in the twilight 
contemplating the stars, and at noon declining be- 
neath the huge elms watching the floating clouds, or 
the flocks of wild geese passing on their aerial jour- 
ney, or the sparrow building her nest in the eaves, or 
the squirrel laying up his winter stores, or the bees 
gathering their sweets, that all nature seemed an 
open book from which she read and was blest and 
comforted. 

This was especially true in her early youth and 
girlhood, until her friends and neighbors gave her the 
unique and unusual sobriquet of Enola Reverof, 
which spelled backwards reads **forever alone.** 

Thus by study and self communion she became 
wise and learned beyond those of her age, and yet 
lost nothing of her womanly beauty and loveliness. 

She used to say to her friends, **I am never alone, 
and never lonely. I have pleasant thoughts for 
company, bright dreams are ever flitting through 
my mind. The universe stands before my mind's 
eye and I commune with it; the earth seems to re- 
volve on the end of my finger ; I examine and analyze 
it. I see humanity like busy insects on the rind of 
fruit, gathering their stores and jostling each other 
in their commotion. They amuse and instruct me. 

I am fond of books, I love music, I love poetry 
and literature, if there is no dialect in it. I love the 
tranquil beauties of Wordsworth, the sublimity of 
Milton, the daring flights of Byron ; the refined 
estheticism of Tennyson, Longfellow and Whittier; 
but above all I love the colossal genius of the thou- 
sand-souled Shakespeare. But O ! he is so exhaust- 
ing to my mentality, I feel that I must be bom into 
a higher world of intellectual grandeur to grasp his 
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matchless creations. And while I am fond of books, 
and useful knowledge, still I have a passion for the 
open air, the wooded park, the breezy downs, the 
murmur of winds among the trees, the wild melody 
of the birds, the splash of fountains, the ripple of 
pearly brooks, the glow of sunshine; the beauty of 
flowers and the joy and gladness of the everchanging 
sky, and verdant earth. And I hold whatever may 
be our cares and duties, our souls should be as full 
of beauty and melody as tropical forests are full of 
sunshine and bird songs. 

So now in the privacy of her own home, she sought 
to renew her studies and lead Raphael with her to 
the sunlit heights of noblest thought and knowledge. 
And knowing he was not averse to this, with a 
benignant smile, she said : '* Raphael, it is our duty 
to learn all that is possible here in this life, and 
throughout all the worlds of destiny we shall do the 
same. Grow and learn of nature and of God. But 
it. will be a growth and development there as here, 
and accord with the eternal law of evolution and 
progress. Even here there are fountains of living 
joy and truth in the pure soul. Wordsworth says, 
* there is no real happiness in this life but in intellect 
and virtue.' 

''There is no real difference between worldly and 
heavenly wisdom. Truth and love consecrate all life 
here and hereafter. By work of the mind we secure 
repose of the heart, and good works will trans- 
fer themselves into the majesty of radiant and 
beneficent peace. 

**If we bring one bright and good thought, one 
happy hour into our lives or the life of another, we 
have done the work of a good angel.'' 
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**A true and beautiful sentiment/' said Raphael, 
*'and worthy of a noble woman. Now I can under- 
stand Shakespeare's statement that * men being in 
love have then a nobility in their natures more than 
is native to them/ By loving the noble divinity of 
exhalted womanhood they become more like their 
ideal, and receive fresh nobility and inspiration." 

Raphael and Enola found a world of pleasure to 
sit in their comfortable home in the long winter 
evenings, and look out upon the universe with the 
mental gaze of the philosopher, the historian and 
the poet. 

To scan and analyze the world beautiful, and all 
the swelling tide of human incidents and tragedies 
stored in the open pages of the living past. They 
remembered with Milton that **a good book is 
the precious life-blood of a master spirit embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose for a life beyond 
life.*' They found gathering knowledge inspiring 
and delightful. 

They loved to discuss the great questions of science 
and religion, or life here and life hereafter. One 
evening Raphael philosophized thus : 

"Theoron says that 'science has more religion in 
it than religion has science in it.' If religion would 
keep pace with scientific truth, she must enlarge her 
views to correspond with its enlarged discoveries and 
progress. Not that religion should change its ethical 
and elementary truths; they are unchangeable and 
will forever remain so. 

'*But we must change our point of view, and en- 
large our hitherto restricted circle of thought and 
contemplation. 

^^Jmniortality — a life hereafter — is one. of the great- 
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est uplifting doctrines, and inspiring truths of all 
religions.*' 

" But how are we immortal ?*' asked Enola. ** And 
if immortal, where do we pass our immortal exist- 
ence?*' 

"The ancients had little difficulty in answering 
these questions. They accepted all things by faith, 
and relied on the wisdom and predictions of their 
soothsayers, priests and prophets. But modern men 
do not accept their knowledge second hand. The 
ancients knew little or nothing of the universe. 
They thought heaven was the abode of the gods, 
and was just above the clouds, only a few miles 
from the earth; and perdition or hades was in the 
caverns of the earth only a few miles under its 
surface. 

**The Greeks, the most enlightened people of the 
past ages, thought the gods descended daily from 
their heaven just above the clouds, and held their 
wrangling councils on Mount Olympus, and even 
mixed in and directed the aifairs of ambitious and 
contending mortals. This was the belief of all 
of Greece, including her wisest men, like Homer, 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle.*' 

''The same belief prevailed among the Romans," 
said Enola, ''who, like the Greeks, for many cen- 
turies conquered and ruled the world. The same is 
largely true of the Egyptians, Persians, Assyrians, 
and even the Jews, and in fact all the nations of 
the past. They all believed in the near proximity ot 
heaven and hell to our earth. In fact they supposed 
it took but a few minutes or hours to fly to heaven 
as Mercury did, by means of wings on his feet, or to 
w?^lk into the cavernous hell just under the eatt\v^^. 
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Ulysses did to see the dead heroes of the Trojan 
War, or as Orpheus did to see his beloved Euridice. 
They thought all men could do the same, if they had 
wings or could pass over the river Styx and pass the 
many-headed dog Cerberus. 

*'But modern science and Christianity have ex- 
ploded these ancient fallacies, destroyed the myth- 
gods of mythology, and overthrown the pagan 
superstitions of the dark, benighted past.. They 
have shown there is no hell in the caverns of the 
earth and no crystal heaven just above the clouds. 

'* No longer do men lift their pale, beseeching hands 
toward Olympus, or look for Mercury, Jupiter, 
Venus or Apollo to descend from the skies. 

"No longer do they read the future and make 
divinations from the flight of birds, or the entrails 
of doves, sheep or oxen, their bleeding, smoking 
victims of sacrifice.*' 

'* These things seem strangely absurd to our en- 
lightened minds,*' interposed Enola, **and we wonder 
at the folly and superstitions of the past. And yet 
but little farther back than a century, our ancestors 
believed in witches, and executed old women for 
sorcery, and believed the earth was flat, and the 
sun, moon and stars were but a few miles above our 
head, and passed around the earth every twenty- 
four hours. They also believed that our little earth 
was the centre and sum of the universe, and the 
enormous suns and planets were but insignificant 
specks of light to brighten our midnight skies. 

"Now, our astronomers tell us, there are eighteen 
millions of suns and thirty million planets, and all 
are many millions of miles from us, that they all shoot 
through space with inconceivable velocity, and that 
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there is no place for heaven or perdition nearer than 
these suns and planets. 

'*The earth and planets are not suited for a heav- 
enly abode; they have day and night, seasons and 
years, sun and moon. But heaven must be a place 
where, according to divine oracles 'there is no need 
of a sun or moon, and where there is no night.' 
Where God and the angels are in their perennial 
abode and ' where one day is as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years are as one day.' 

'* Science tells us there are 18,000,000 of such 
spheres in our universe where there is * no night' or 
sun or moon, or days, months, seasons or years to 
mark* the fleeting steps of time or whiten the locks 
of age. 

'* These are the suns of the universe — the life-giving 
reservoirs and fountains of light and life, and joy to 
the millions of worlds and planets. These suns are 
not thermal or heating engines, but electric gener- 
ators and are not hot. Paradise is not on this 
earth, nor in the planets, but in the sun which is 
not hot, and the suns are self-luminous perfected 
worlds. They are like our earth, only more prolific 
in life and power." 

While they were thus speaking, they were brought 
back to their immediate surroundings by a sudden 
knock at their door, and the hurried entrance of a 
young girl. 

She was poorly clad, with disheveled auburn hair, 
soft brown eyes and a sweet girlish face. She was 
greatly excited, and gazing at Enola with sad wistful 
eyes she mechanically uttered : ** Come, he's dead." 

'* Who is dead?" said Enola, scarcely remembering 
the girl whose sudden entrance had disconcerted \\sx 
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thoughts. Then remembering her as the old shoe- 
maker* s granddaughter who lived in the next block 
on the street in the rear, Enola answered herself. 
** Oh ! Your grandfather ? Do you think he is dead ?" 

** I fear he is, good lady." She had not yet learned 
Enola's name. 

*'I will go with you at once. He may have had 
another stroke. Come, Raphael, you may go also," 
said Enola, as she hastily snatched her hat and 
wraps from the adjoining room. Then returning, she 
addressed the distressed girl who stood as one in a 
trance with her great brown eyes staring at them. 
''This, Raphael, is my young girl friend whose 
grandfather had the stroke of paralysis last week. 
I called to see them, hoping to be of service, and told 
her to come for me any time she needed me. We 
must hurry." So saying she took the young girl 
kindly by the arm, and led her through the open 
door, and they all hastily left the house. • 



CHAPTER V 

STELLA DELORM, THE BEAUTIFUL ORPHAN 

She was fair as any flower, 

As pretty as a lily 
Bending from a lovely bower, 

Looking down upon a valley. 

When Raphael and Enola reached the little shop of 
the old shoemaker they passed through it, and were 
shown by the yotin^ girl into a small back room. 

This room contained two small single beds, and 
was used as a sleeping room by the family, which 
consisted of the old shoemaker and his grand- 
daughter, a handsome girl of sixteen. 

Upon one of the beds lay the lifeless form of the 
old man, with bed clothing scattered and disar- 
ranged, and his clothing torn off as in the convul- 
sions of a struggle with death or an adversary. 
Raphael examined him carefully to detect a pulse or 
heart beat, while Enola felt his temples and listened 
to catch a sound of breathing; but there was no sign 
of life, and it was evident the old man was dead. 
Raphael discovered dark spots around his throat, as 
of finger prints, and his suspicions were aroused, but 
he said nothing. During thi's time the pallid girl 
stood as one in a dream, staggered, helpless and 
despairing. Enola, seeing nothing could be done for 
the dead, turned to offer her ministrations to the 
living. ''Stella, poor girl, when did this happen?" 
For a few seconds Stella seemed choking, then, mas- 
tering her voice, she answered in tremulous tones : 
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** Grandpapa has been complaining, and I went to 
the drug store near by to get him some cordial, and 
when I returned he was l3ning as you see him. I 
thought him asleep, and tried to arouse him— but 
found him dead — dead.*' 

Now her tears began to flow freely, and wringing 
her hands she moaned : *' Oh ! what shall I do? He 
is all I have on earth." 

Enola took her by the hand, and endeavored to 
soothe her and quiet her, while Raphael went to the 
drug store near by, and, using the telephone, called a 
physician and an undertaker. 

Raphael soon returned and endeavored to get 
Enola to go home and take the young girl with her, 
while he and a neighbor who had just come in would 
remain and watch over the dead during the night. 
But Stella said : **0h ! no, I cannot leave him. I must 
stay with him till he is laid in the dark, cold ground 
—then what shall I do? Oh ! what shall I do?" 

Enola, seeing her loneliness and desolation, in the 
fulness of her sympathetic heart, said : '* Poor girl, 
have you no friends, no relatives ; none to whom you 
can go? None? Then I will be youB friend," said 
Enola. 

And Enola stayed to console the disconsolate girl, 
and when Raphael urged her to return home, fearing 
her sympathy and lack of accustomed rest would 
occasion her illness, she answered him softly : '*She 
is our neighbor — all whom we can aid and bless are 
our neighbors, whom we are commanded to love as 
ourselves ; and true religion is to visit the fatherless 
and the widow in their afiliction." And Uke a min- 
istering angel of goodness and mercy she remained. 

After the sad funeral of Vincent Delorm, the old 
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shoemaker, Stella was so lonely and forlorn in her 
orphan helplessness, without home, friends or money, 
that her condition appealed to the tender heart of 
Enola and Raphael, so that they offered her a home 
in their house, and at their fireside; which she gladly 
accepted. 

And they took the fair young orphan to their 
hearts and hearthstone, and treated her as one of 
their own family. 

And she grew more beautiful, as like a new-blown 
rose she bloomed into the perfect flower of woman- 
hood. And yet she was but a child, bright, impul- 
sive and tender-hearted. She loved everything, from 
a rag doll or a faded daisy to the ugly little cur dog 
and black kitten which she nursed and petted with 
untiring devotion. 

When she was taken to the home of the Vemons 
she pleaded so hard to take the little yellow cur she 
called *' Scrap," and the little black cat she called 
*'Dot,** saying, **0h! please, Mrs. Vernon, let me 
take them. They will die without me. I*m the only 
friend they have. I can't leave them." Then with 
tears in her '=^yes she gathered Dot in her apron, 
and called Scrap to her, who frisked his tail, and 
jumped about her in such a gleeful way, and seemed 
so happy to be noticed and petted by her, that she 
won her cause; and was permitted to install Scrap 
and Dot as a part of her belongings in her new 
home. 

In a few weeks Stella became accustomed to the 
pleasant home of the Vemons, and Raphael and 
Enola felt that her joyous, youthful nature added 
brightness and sunshine to the household. She had 
her daily romps with Scrap and Dot in the yard oti 
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garden; and her rippling laughter was music to all 
who heard it. 

She was a rare combination of respect and obedi- 
ence, blended with petulant outbreaks of willfulness 
and independence. Passionate and impulsive, and at 
times 3delding and affectionate, she was a mixture of 
tempest and sunshine. Impulsive love or disdain 
controlled her actions more than reason or personal 
interest; and she always found a way to accomplish 
any desired end or purpose. While she was good and 
innocent, it was plain that with her, as with all 
naturally affectionate, impulsive women, her heart 
and affections was the tempestuous, dangerous, 
storm-center in the changeful ocean of her life voy- 
age. And that like many another fair, noble craft 
she might be shipwrecked on the treacherous rocks of 
trusting affection, and go down in the maelstrom of 
disappointed love. She had the beauty, passion and 
willfulness that is ever dangerous to the young and 
fair. 

Thus the months passed pleasantly by, and Stella, 
buoyant with life and beauty, attended the high- 
school and seemed to revel in the joyous pleasures 
of youth. 



CHAPTER VI 
A DOUBLE WEDDING AND NEW NEIGHBORS 

The gentle faith, the noble worth 
Of one beloved o'er all the earth, 
With graceful charm sat at his hearth. 
His sweetest, dearest dream of heaven. 

As the weather grew cooler in the bright autumn 
months, Raphael and Enola became fonder of their 
quiet home Mfe, and drew nearer to each other and 
their own hearthstone. They still pursued their 
pleasant home studies, and found their evenings so 
delightful and instructive that they looked forward 
to them with ever-increasing pleasure. 

And as the fall months, with their variegated land- 
scapes, falling leaves and whispering winds passed 
by, they thought of adding to the delights of their 
charming but exclusive literary circle, some of their 
nearest and dearest friends. 

It was about this time they received cards of in- 
vitation to the wedding of their fair friends and 
bridesmaids, Laura Hilton and Alma St. John. It 
was to be a double wedding, and to their surprise 
and delight, Laura Hilton was to be united to 
Raphael's old schoolmate. Doctor Cyrus Randall. 
While Alma St. John, the schoolmate of Enola at 
Smith's College, was to be united to her boyhood 
friend Richard Moulton. 

**How fortunate," said Enola. ''They are both 
old sweethearts of those young men from their early 
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schoolboy days. At college I remember Laura and 
Alma often spoke of them, eulogized them, and 
dreamed of them; and now they maintain their first 
choice of lovers, contrary to the usual custom, even 
to the final solemn bonds of matrimony. It is rare 
that either sex marry their first sweetheart." 

**That is well, Enola, but in these days of prolific 
divorces you should never speak of the finality of 
matrimony," said Raphael. ** However, it is wise in 
them to marry their first sweethearts ; it is so much 
better than sipping the sweets from every flower till 
surfeited to satiety, and then remaining old bache- 
lors, as is the prevailing custom of the age. Or 
worse, like some modem exceptions in high life, steal- 
ing some other man's wife from him, and marrying 
her the day after she obtains a divorce." 

**Well, that is sad," answered Enola, "but hus- 
bands should know better how to keep their wives 
in love with them, then there is no danger of them 
being stolen. But as long as men spend all their 
time in business or at the clubs, and leave their 
wives lonely and without affection, or their loving 
companionship, these things will occur. 

** Why don't they do as you, Raphael, spend their 
evenings with their wives, or if they go out, take 
their wives with them. Their wives like to hear a 
good lecture or a drama as well as they, and it is 
double happiness when two enjoy it together." 

Raphael had a special dislike to clubs and an- 
swered : '* Men's clubs are satan's pet auxiliaries, 
fostering idleness, inebriety and licentiousness, un- 
fitting men for home life, family ties, and the higher 
duties of existence. Men's clubs are saloons with a 
college education and aristocratic vices. 
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"The heroic men of older days never knew the 
debasing idleness of club life, nor skulked like desert- 
ers in the battle of life, hiding in the dark wilderness 
of cowardly bachelordom." 

Enola listened earnestly to Raphaers denunciation 
of what he deemed one of the curses of modem life, 
and responded : 

''You are right, Raphael, every woman should 
exert her influence to destroy men's clubs as anx- 
iously as she does to suppress saloons and gambling 
dens, — they are the anterooms to both. Men who 
are too cultured and refined to tipple and gamble in 
the gross atmosphere and crowd of the saloon will 
do so at the club, until they lose their refinement 
and tumble into the common saloon. Congenial 
company and the club's allurements start thousands 
on the downward road.'' 

** Well, I am glad at the good fortune of our young 
friends, and we must see the Gordian knot tied," 
said Raphael. "It will be on Christmas eve, and as 
I am told, instead of taking a long bridal tour at 
this inclement season, they will do a more sensible 
thing. They have secured each a house in our block, 
which they have fitted in a modest way for house- 
keeping, and after the service and a reception at Mr. 
Hilton's, they will repair to their own home, and eat 
their Christmas dinner under their own roof-tree." 

"That is wise and sensible," said Enola, "but we 
did not do that way. We took a bridal tour, — went 
to Europe and were hurried and flurried across land 
and sea at the time when we should have had the 
quiet, undisturbed society of each other. Oh ! it was 
most trying, — anxiety to catch trains, to get to our 
Uieals, to avoid strangers and sea-sickness^ and ^U 
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the annoyances of travel, — and at such a time. But 
1*11 never do it again, never." 

'*I hope not, my dear Enola," said Raphael. "I 
trust one bridal tour for a life-time will be sufficient. 
But we had a better reason and a more favorable 
season for a European tour. We had never seen 
the old world, and it was spring time and oppor- 
tune; while our friends select midwinter for their 
nuptials and have previously spent some time in 
the old world. 

So by the swift flight of the short, chill winter 
days, the important event dfew nigh, bringing the 
happy Christmas days, and the still happier double 
wedding. 

Raphael and Enola saw their friends stand in the 
sweet bliss of loving joy and pledge enduring faith 
through life, *4n sickness and health till death 
should them part." And with hushed and reverent 
hearts they touched each other's hands, and thanked 
the Giver of all good for the precious hour they 
spoke such holy words, and went their way with joy 
in their hearts, and a benediction on their souls to 
find new meaning in life's noblest joys. To find : 

**That all things beautiful and tender, 
Summer bloom and sunset skies, 
Wear alone their Eden splendor 
In the light of loving eyes." 

And Alma St. John became Mrs. Richard Moulton, 
and Laura Hilton, Mrs. Cyrus Randall, and both 
became near neighbors and constant visitors at the 
house of their old school friend, Enola Vernon. 

On one occasion at the Vernons, when the ladies 
had all gone into the parlor, and Raphael, Randall 
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and Moulton were examining some books in the 
library, Raphael thought it was an excellent time to 
volunteer some sage advice on married life. He 
said : **I used to wonder if there were not some in- 
fallible rules by which to live a happy wedded life. 
I used to gather all information possible, and in- 
dulge in learned disquisitions on the subject." Then 
with becoming pride he added, "As I am your senior 
as a happy benedict, I can offer a plan that works 
like a charm." 

*'Let us hear it, old fellow," said Randall and 
Moulton in chorus. 

"First, married people either grow together or 
they grow apart," asserted Raphael, "therefore let 
nothing come between you to mar your mutual con- 
fidence and love. As a man, be unselfish and manly. 
Do not find fault, and never quarrel or dispute with 
your wife. As soon think of quarreling with your 
own soul as with your wife. She is your better half, 
and better than you are or you would never have 
thought of marrying her." 

"Why," they exclaimed, "you would have us per- 
fect nonentities and let her have her own way all the 
time. Now, that is not fair." 

"Be certain and get a good woman," Raphael 
replied, "then let her have her own way, and help 
her have it, and you can make no mistake. 

"Secondly, if you say a harsh, unkind or impa- 
tient word to your wife during the day, ask her 
pardon before you sleep, as conscientiously as you 
would ask the Almighty to forgive your sins. Never 
be exacting of her, but with chivalrous devotion 
think of your own duty and give full measure of 
those little attentions and courtesies so ^allax;*!^ 
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extended by a devoted lover, but so soon forgotten 
by a careless husband." 

"That would make angels of us," they remarked. 

"Well, if you have a good wife you are very near 
an angel. 

"Third, court your wife every day, and serve her 
on your knees if need be, and you wall win that 
which is worth the globe, the blessings of a woman's 
boundless love. Then wdll she gladden your hfe with 
the true elixir of earth's sweetest joy." 

"We thank you for the kind advice," they said. 
"We will try the plan, if w^e have the patience and 
courage, we beUeve it will work Uke a charm." 

"It must be a success," said Randall, "for our 
wives will have their own way and that will surely 
please them, and we will be obUterated." 

"Now, there you are wrong," said Raphael, "the 
more you let a good woman have her own way, the 
more she will endeavor to let you have your way, — 
if it is right. If it is not right, then you ought not 
to have it. 

"Where there is true love there will be little fric- 
tion and no discord. Get deeply in love with your 
wife and get her deeply in love with you," said 
Raphael, "is the best rule to secure domestic happi- 
ness. It is said the companionship of talented, 
sweet-natured, beautiful women play a mighty part 
in the development of genius and the achievement of 
lofty aims out in the great world of great men; but 
a lovely wife at her husband's fireside is the greatest 
power in human history. And woman is the the- 
ology and divinity to whom man appeals when he 
questions his destiny." 

'These lijies," said Randall, "express my idea of 
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the nobility of man and woman in true wedded 
love:'' 

In all God's million starry spheres 

Stand forth no truer nobler peers 

Than God's image wrapped in hopes and fears ; 

A worthy man, a lovely woman. 
From Satellite to Central Sun, 
From angels lost to heavens won, 
God ne'er hath blent two hearts as one 

So near divine, so grandly human. 

God's will : man should not dwell alone. 
But woman's worth and beauty own 
And climb up to her love as to a throne. 

His heart's best true evangel. 
God found that nature, ease and art 
Were not enough to nobly start 
The true soul fires, — but sad the heart 

That knows no earthly angel. 

Stella Delorm, the fair orphan, in passing to and 
from the high school which she attended, buoyant 
with life and beauty, occasionally met some man 
who was seen to join her, and they would stroll for 
awhile together in low, confiding conversation. 

Enola heard of this and warned Stella against 
foreboding danger. But she was mute, or else de- 
fended him and refused to tell his name. She soon 
became thoughtful, silent and moody and seemed to 
lose interest in her studies and all things around 
her. And soon after, without notice or warning 
Stella disappeared from the home of the Vemons. 
Whence and with whom they knew not, and diligent 
search and inquiry failed to discover any clue to her 
whereabouts. And Raphael and Enola mourned for 
the beautiful, wayward orphan, and sought her with 
anxious hearts for many weeks, — but in vain. 
4 



CHAPTER VII 

THE LOST LILY FOUND UNDER THE SNOW 

Wait and trust. Oh ! loving spirit 
Thou shalt God's bright heaven inherit, 
By true love, and love's true merit, 
There true souls shall seek and find thee 
And in dreams of bliss shall bind thee. 

It was some weeks after the sudden disappear- 
ance of Stella Delorm that Enola was aroused 
from a terrible and distressing dream. In her dream 
she saw the sad face and pallid form of Stella 
Delorm lying dead and frozen in a vast snow-drift 
glistening in the moonlight, with the cold whistling 
winds moaning above her. It was so distinct, so 
real, she awoke with dread and terror, and thanked 
the Lord it was only a dream. 

Next day she read in the columns of a morning 
paper of a neighboring city, of the deattf of a young 
girl who was found frozen in a snow-drift near 
the river in that city. 

She was described as a delicate, beautiful young 
girl, with auburn hair, and soft brown eyes. A tall 
well rounded form, with small hands and feet. A ring 
with an opal set, encircled the third finger of her 
left hand. What seemed most remarkable, she was 
dressed only in a thin, gauzy night robe, though it 
was cold, cheerless winter, with chilling winds and 
drifting snows. No one knew who she was or whence 
she came. Only a lonely watchman in the night 
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saw her emerge like a ghost from one of the gay 
Cyprian palaces of vice in a disreputable part of 
the city, and pass him with the swiftness of a hunted 
deer and the speed of the wind toward the river. 
He pursued her for some distance, until she finally 
disappeared in the snow-drifts, and he was forced to 
return almost frozen. 

To Raphael and.Enola this seemed a clue to the 
lost Stella. The description fitted her so perfectly, 
and accorded so well with Enola*s dream that they 
were startled at the coincidence. Yet they could not 
believe it was the joyous, willful but sweetly con- 
fiding little waif, whose innocence, youth and beauty 
had so excited their sympathy and affections and 
endeared her to them. They hoped and feared, and 
waited for further confirmation or disproof. 

The following morning brought the sad confirma- 
tion of their worst fears. The papers gave more 
complete details, including the name **Stella De- 
lorm," but not that of the shameless villain who 
had lured her to ruin and self destruction. 

There came also by mail a short, heartbroken 
farewell to her benefactors, written in the agony of 
her misery and despair. It was soiled with tears, 
full of pauses and dashes and brief and concrete in 
its sad life-ending tragedy. It ran thus : 

"Dear and only friends — forgive me. I did not take 
your advice. He persuaded me against my will and 
better judgment to go with him. We were married — 
or so I thought, and was happy for four weeks. 
Then he seemed to tire of me and brought me to 
this house of infamy and left me, telling me the 
preacher was no preacher and that we were not 
married, that he could not marry as he already 
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had a wife — this after his vows of love to me. Great 
God ! how I have repented unto death. The madame 
has my clothes, but I will not consent to dishonor, 
nor return to you who have so kindly befriended 
one so unworthy. I will end all forever. 

STELLA.'* 

**0h, the heartless villain,** exclaimed Raphael, as 
he finished reading. **How sad is the fate of the 
innocent exposed to the wily schemes of the un- 
scrupulous betrayer. If there were no bad men there 
would be no bad women. My God ! how dastardly 
to entrap the innocent and unwary just budding into 
womanhood ? Oh ! The accursed passions and self- 
ishness of men. Where passion rules love, love 
should rule passion, and be a blessing, not a curse. 
Man's inhumanity to man, but a thousand times 
more to women, makes countless thousands 
mourn.** 

Enola was sorely grieved and distressed. She had 
become attached to the poor orphan girl dowered 
with the fatal beauty and confiding nature that 
stirs the passions that base men call love, and makes 
them act the vulture and ensnare the dove. 

Then Raphael and Enola went without delay to 
the neighboring city, and there arranged for the 
decent burial of the frail dead girl, frail in the im- 
pulse of love, but as strong as steel in resisting 
dishonor. And on the following day they were sor- 
rowing mourners at her lonely funeral. And as she 
lay in her shroud and coffin as chaste and pallid 
as a marble cherubim dreaming of eternal rest, so 
saintly chiseled, and so fair to look upon, Enola 
bent and kissed her marble brow, and dropped 
warm tears upon her pallid face. And bending thus 
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slie murmured low, '^Heaven pity her.'* Alas I that 
such a flower of life, so bright and fair and beau- 
teous in its new blown wealth of joy should fade so 
soon, so soon in all its opulence of love be trampled 
in the dust of man*s unhallowed passions. Alas I 
alas ! she is but only One of the many millions 
of God*s fairest souls thus crushed and wrecked, 
and sent unshrived from earth by man's accursed 
treachery. 

**Howlong, oh, God! shall pure and saintly faith 
and love, and woman's truth be marred and slain 
by man's brutality? How long shall woman's 
trusting, loving nature become an easy prey to the 
accursed despoiler?" 

Ye gods ! shall heaven's sweetest charm, 
Earth's highest type of truth and grace, 

That leans upon man's stronger arm 
By force or fraud find dark disgrace? 

''How sad that she so young and joyous should 
drink the bitterness and grief of love betrayed and 
pass so soon to silence. Should join the innum.era- 
ble throng of God's stainless souls that man has 
sent before their time to find oblivion in the dark 
shadows of death's silent mysteries. Peace to her 
ashes, and on her tomb I would inscribe the rythmic 
story of a love betrayed, a life cast to the void, 
and thrown upon the rubbish heap of cruel time, 
and man's dark perfidy." 

With shoeless feet in the snow and sleet. 

In her gossimer wrapper so white and neat— 

To the river below — through the cheerless street 

Fled Stella Delorm. 
As a frightened doe from hunters below 
She fled from man, her pitiless foe, 
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To the raging storm and the winds that blow- 
Sweet Stella Delorm. 
"He took me there, to this Satan's lair, 
And called it a home for his bride so fair. 
And the wedding was false," in wild despair 

Sobbed Stella Delorm. 
"My breast shall repose on the cold, chaste snows, 
But not on the love that hath wrought such woes — 
The curse of a life betrayed, God knows." 
Mourned Stella Delorm. 

Like a sweet lost star that wanders afar 
From sins that curse, and men that mar 
God's purest gold ; she wandered far- 
Poor Stella Delorm. 
The river she tried, but its frozen tide 
Had no dimpled waves to receive its bride — 
And she sank to rest in the snow-drifls wide — 
Tired Stella Delorm 

Where the winds did blow, near the river's flow. 
On the morrow they found free from sin and woe, 
A fair, crushed lily, hid under the snow — 

Fair Stella Delorm. 
God pity! as only the Infinite can 
Chaste souls that flee from the lusts of man — 
As from warmth and sin, to the wintry span — 

Fled Stella Delorm. 

Ah ! sweet, so sweet, to the trusting feet 

Is the plea of love when lovers meet; 

But the curse of God the betrayer shall greet — 
Of Stella Delorm. 

And the world will learn in the coming day 

To degrade a life,— is a soul to slay— 

And a stainless death is a better way- 
Like Stella Delorm, 



CHAPTER VIII 
GOD'S SWEETEST THOUGHT IS A LITTLE CHILD 

Sweet was his lovely smile, dear wife, 
Mild and beaming his eyes of blue ; 
Fair as the sun when on diamonds of dew 
He climbs the morn of a new waking life. 

To Enola the winter passed swiftly in home duties 
and household cares and the loving companionship 
of Raphael. The spring days lengthened with their 
glowing sunshine, with the song of birds and the 
scent of flowers, when a new light beamed in Enola's 
eyes and a richer hue blossomed on her comely 
cheeks, for the miracle of a new life was unfolding 
its mysteries. 

She would sit for hours in the sunshine on the 
verandah and observe the flight of birds, and listen 
to their mating songs, and watch them build their 
nests in the eaves, or in the over-arching branches of 
the neighboring trees. 

She would listen with almost ecstacy to the twitter 
of the busy wren, the call of the cat-bird and the 
jay, the caw of the crow and the chatter of flocks 
of blackbirds as they darkened the air and settled 
in myriads on some favorite tree. She observed the 
flight of wild geese and swans in the upper air as 
their leader with steady calls marshalled them in 
their aerial voyage to the North Land. 

And the prairie lark, pouring forth his grateful 
heart in ripples of melodious song, seemed sweet as 
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niusic on the morning air. She was a true optimist. 
The pessimism of gloom and austerity that paints 
the face of Infinite Benevolence with an eternal 
frown, and wearies of the beauty and grandeur of 
nature, and the sublime activities of Ufe, had no 
part in her nature. 

All things interested her, she took a deep interest 
in every object of nature and every phase of life. 
She often said, * Though we travel the world over 
to find the beautiful we must carry it with us or we 
find it not. To the glad thinking soul, the moon- 
light is a divine revery, the staTs the letters of 
Deity, the flowers the smile of angels and the air 
is coined into melody and song.*' 

She took pleasure in her garden, and learned from 
the gardener all his secrets. She studied agriculture 
and horticulture. She talked learnedly of soils and 
sub-soils, of nature's process of growth in trees and 
fruits and flowers, and how it supplied moisture to 
the earth, and electricity to all created things. 

On one delightful afternoon as she was seated in a 
vine-clad arbor in her garden, with Laura Randall 
and Alma Moulton beside her, she said, **Who can 
look upon the sky but with admiration and delight 
when it puts on its translucent livery of blue and 
gold? 

**This azure blue is most resplendent in the tropics 
and in the Arctic and Antarctic regions, where vege- 
tation is most various and abundant in one region, 
and most rapid in growth in the other. These two 
results may be attributed to the same cause, the 
evolution of electricity as shown by the aurora 
at the poles, and the zodiacal lights over the 
equator. 
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*The white light of the sun is composed of seven 
primary colors and the first analysis of sunlight 
was displayed to mankind in the rainbow, whose 
magnificent beauty was admired with stupid wonder 
by the ancients. 

** After the lapse of ages, Sir Isaac Newton with a 
glass prism separated the rays of a sunbeam and 
developed the primary colors, which had formed the 
white light, and again reunited them, and thus by 
synthesis as well as analysis proved the composite 
character of sunlight. 

**To the sun we must go for an explanation of all 
the visible beauties of the earth and sky. It is the 
source of the infinite shades which decorate the 
forms of nature. Its electric rays of hght spread 
the splendors of the day over the transparent at- 
mosphere, converts the ocean into refreshing showers, 
produces the rainbow and the clouds, the evening 
zephyrs and the mighty sweep of wind and tide. 

"These rays of light,** said Enola, **give color 
and beauty to all nature and enable our reasoning 
souls to look through the doors of sight and behold 
and enjoy the variegated glories of earth and sky 
and the wonders of the universe. They give light 
and electric energy and growth to all worlds and 
planets, and all forms of life in their infinite great- 
ness are due to their universal phenomena. 

**It is the little and invisible things that consti- 
tute the universe. An invisible atom, a transparent 
ray of light, a viewless current of electricity, a 
silent touch of magnetism. They made the uni- 
verse, and uphold and control it. But not of them- 
selves ; they did it at the fiat of omniscient thought 
and omnipotent will." 
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*'Well/* said the gardener, who had been leaning 
on his hoe and Ustening to Enola's learned dis- 
quisition, "please tell us, miss, about the soil and 
about vegetation. What makes things grow any 
how? I can't understand, tho* Vs been tendin' 'em 
and growin* *em since I was a boy.*' 

"Neither can the wisest man that lives,*' said 
Enola. **But one of the interesting applications of 
electricity is in nature's development of vegetation. 
The last harvest seed, and that preserved for a 
thousand years in the catacombs of Egypt if planted 
in the richest soil will not germinate without 
moisture. Why? Because moisture is necessary to 
diffuse electricity. In a perfectly, dry state no 
electrical action will occur. 

*'But let the rains fall and moisten the soil within 
the influence of light and air, and rapid germination 
will take place. Why? Because moisture is the 
medium to excite galvanic currents of electricity in 
the heterogeneous matter of the soil, which develops 
the vitality of the seed, and vegetable life is the 
result. Thus vegetable, as well as animal life, owes 
its existence to electricity." 

Enola continued, **The poverty of soils arises from 
the homogeneous character of their composition. 
A soil altogether of clayey, sandy, limestone or al- 
kaline substances exclusively, must necessarily be 
barren for want of electrical excitement which no 
one of said elements will produce. But commingle 
them all with the addition of decomposed vegetable 
and animal matter, and there will be a soil of 
electric energy and abundant crops. Electricity is 
now being applied to the growth of vegetation by 
means of electric wires underneath the ground. 
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What has produced the giant trees of California, 
but unusual electrical energy, caused by immense 
deposits of various matter from the debris of its 
mountains and earthquakes, which under favorable 
circumstances have maintained for ages an electric 
excitement through centuries of undisturbed growth 
in these vegetable wonders. 

'*The attractive force of electricity gathers the 
vapors from the ocean into clouds, and by its re- 
pellent force afterwards scatters them in refreshing 
showers upon the thirsty earth. 

*'The clouds having thus discharged their moistuTe, 
the atmosphere becomes again dry and electrical, 
and is prepared to again attract and receive mois-. 
ture drawn by the strn's rays from the oceans, 
lakes and rivers. And thus does nature through 
all ages gather treasures from the sun and earth 
and all the universe and pour them in beneficence 
at the feet of all human generations. 

*'And thus through ages, by this process of elec- 
tric attraction and repulsion, is the earth watered 
and fructified and animal and vegetable life sus- 
tained, and earth made suitable for the abode of 
man and the theatre of his toil, ambition, hopes 
and aspirations." 

Thus would Enola discourse on the wonders and 
beauties of nature. And thus extol the beneficence 
of the God of nature with cheering words and a 
grateful heart. She realized that beauty lies in the 
eye that sees, the mind that comprehends, and the 
soul attuned to the harmonies of nature. That 
true happiness* lies in right thinking, noble doing, 
pure living and exalted aspirations. 

And as the days passed on, it was apparent tba.t 
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there were new and unfathomed hopes and dreams 
in her womanly nature that portended the miracle 
of a new life. There were little garments softly 
handled, and quietly hidden from peering eyes that 
suggested a future utility for cherub form and dainty 
limbs, as if a cherubim from the celestial silence 
was expected to step forth and receive terrestrial 
habilaments. 

Such a celestial messenger was expected, and the 
motherly soul of Enola was touched with the music 
of creative divinity, and the joy of giving life. She 
felt the harmonic throbs of a new life unfolding in 
pre-existing life, such as have thrilled through all 
living beings in all worlds and centuries. 

Oh what a miracle and mystery is woman ! The 
ministering angel of new-bom, endless destinies, the 
genesis of und3dng possibilities, hopes and aspirations. 

For next to God, woman is the creator and pre- 
server of the human race. The mother of all the 
living, the comfort and solace of the struggling and 
toiling, the prayer and benediction of the dying. 
The virgin priestess at the altar of love, guarding 
the sacred fires of affection. In the hallowed mission 
of heaven feeding the streams of Ufe with new blos- 
soms of being, to people worlds yet untrod by living 
feet or swept by wing of soaring spirit. 

Enola realized the possibilities of the future, and 
awaited with angelic fortitude the life-giving ordeal ; 
while Raphael was gentle, kind and affectionate, 
realizing that at such a time more than any other 
she should have the loving care and devotion due 
to a celestial goddess. That no morbid and distress- 
ing thoughts should be allowed to come near her, 
no disquieting cares to oppress her, no grotesque 
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forms, or horrid scenes be allowed to photograph 
themselves on the sensitive camera of her mind, to 
be stereotyped in the soul and form of a new life. 
So the miracle was wrought — as great as ever earth 
has known, or human reason sought to comprehend. 
And between the twilight shadows and the first gray 
streaks of mom a new cry, never heard before on 
earth, smote through the stillness of a moonlight 
night, and God's sweetest thought — a little child — 
came to Enola as a ray of heavenly sunshine to a 
loving home. 

All that live must come from loving : 

In the hallowed name of wife, — 
God has set the bounds of being 

And the joy of giving life. 

To that heavenly mission bending 

As an angel from above 
She shall pass to life unending, . 

In the realms of deathless love. 



^i 



CHAPTER IX 

RETRIBUTION, OR THE DOOM OF CASPER FROUDE 

If retribution these shall miss, 

If good and bad that sink to dust 
Must tread alike the realms of bliss ; 

If monsters of such crime and lust 
Shall with the righteous join their song, 

Or sleep alike the eternal night; 
Where then is Justice? Here's a wrong 

The power of God could not make right. 

It was some months after the death of Stella 
Delorm that Raphael met Casper Froude, the man he 
suspected of being the heartless betrayer of this 
fair yoting girl. Though of a respectable family 
and of mature years, his vicious life, callous heart 
and treacherous propensities were well known. It 
was also known to Raphael that he had frequently 
dropped into the old shoemaker's shop, and by 
the bestowal of candies, toys and books, had en- 
deavored to win Stella's good will and confidence 
from her early childhood. Her bright face, handsome 
form, and plump, well moulded limbs, had attracted 
his admiration when she was but twelve years of 
age, and his visits had continued up to the time of 
the death of her grandfather, the circumstances of 
whose death had created suspicions of foul play. 

There were prints of fingers about old Vincent 
Delorm's neck as though he had been strangled; and 
the derangement of his clothing and the bed and 
furniture indicated a struggle for his life. And yet 
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no one had been seen to enter his shop during 
Stella's absence, and no motive could be assigned 
for any one injuring the poor old shoemaker. Yet 
Raphael had his suspicions. 

On this occasion when Raphael saw Casper Froude, 
he was in a lonely comer of the public park talking 
to a very suspicious looking character, evidently 
on some very absorbing subject, for they lingered 
together for quite a while. Casper looked slick, well 
dressed and prosperous, which made quite a contrast 
between him and his seedy companion. He had 
always been rather dressy and foppish, fond of 
female society and boasted of his power over sus- 
ceptible females. 

In ye olden days of chivalry, knight errants and 
the lordly cavaliers, the worldly man had two rules 
of honor, the first was that any man who laid 
his hand on a woman save in kindness was a wretch, 
of whom it was base flattery to name a coward. 
The second was to perjure himself like a gentleman 
to defend the good name of a woman. But Casper 
Froude recognized none of these gentlemanly dis- 
tinctions. He was what the ancients called the 
**possdssed of devils.'* The ancients believed every 
evil propensity was the promptings of some demon 
spirit that possessed the mind or soul of man. And 
that there was as many devils as there were evil 
propensities. Mary Magdalene was possessed of 
seven devils, and so philosophic and exact were they 
in those days that the man who had more evil 
impulses than they could conveniently enumerate, 
they said he was possessed of a **legion of devils," 
which were cast into the swine as the animal most 
hated by the Orientals. Casper Froude must have 
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been possessed by a ^legion of devils.*' There was 
first the demon of indolence; second, of personal 
vanity ; third, of licentiousness ; fourth, of lying ; fifth, 
uncontrollable temper; sixth, gatnbling; seventh, 
swearing; eighth, malice; ninth, intemperance; tenth, 
murderous violence, and ad infinitum. But the worst 
demon in man is unrestrained passion and licentious- 
ness. And this was the demon that possessed him 
most completely. 

Raphael, thinking he might obtain some informa- 
tion to confirm his suspicions, waited until the two 
men separated, and then seeking an opportunity he 
accosted the tough looking stranger, and asked 
him who he had been talking to. 

**0h, an old pard of mine.*' 

**He is an old friend of yours, then?" 

'*Yes, we've done some bus' together, but our last 
didn't pan out and he's afraid 1*11 peach." 

**Well if you know an3rthing about that man, come 
to my office to-morrow, and I may make it to your 
interest to tell what you know," and Raphael 
handed him his card. The seedy individual took it. 

*Well, perhaps, boss," he said as he dropped it 
in his trousers' pocket and walked away. 

The seedy young man did not come to Raphael's 
office on the morrow, nor did he hear anything of 
him; and several weeks had passed when an un- 
expected occurrence brought Casper Froude again 
to his attention. 

As he was returning from an extended walk in the 
twilight of the evening, which was his customary 
exercise in pleasant weather, he heard a man's 
threatening voice say, **You must, you shall go with 
me, or I will kill you." 
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A woman's voice answered, ''No, Casper. Since I 
learned you have a wife, I have ceased to love 
you. I will go with you no more." 

''But you shall," he cried in anger, grasping her 
by the hand. "I do not hve with my wife." 

"The greater the shame," she answered. 

"I will get a divorce and we will marry." 

"Never, we part now and forever." 

"It will be forever then," he shouted in his frenzy, 
as he drew a revolver and, placing it almost against 
her breast, fired. She fell heavily, and bending over 
her he shot at her prostrate form several times ere 
Raphael could run to her aid, saying, "Stop, you 
murderous coward." Seeing someone approaching, 
the man with the smoking pistol rushed by Raphael, 
and as he passed he recognized the murderer as 
Casper Froude. 

Raphael went to the assistance of the wounded 
girl, raised her head, and finally with the help of 
her mother, who also came to her rescue, carried 
her into the house. 

Her name was Agnes Strope, to whom Casper 
Froude had been engaged, he claiming to be an un- 
married man. But she had discovered his duplicity 
and that he was married, but had cruelly deserted 
his wife, who still helped by her labor to support 
him in his idleness and vice. 

This was another opportunity for the helpful min- 
istrations of Enola, and she visited and nursed the 
wounded girl daily, and brought her dainties and 
proved a good angel to her and to her widowed 
mother. 

After this murderous assault on Agnes Strope, 
matters culminated rapidly. Casper Froude v^^-s* 
5 
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thrown into prison on the charge of murder, or at- 
tempted murder, to await the death or recovery of 
the young woman. Fortunately, after the best 
of good nursing by her mother and Enola, and a 
long and tedious lingering between life and death, 
she recovered sufficiently to leave her bed. But her 
health was so impaired that for the remainder of 
her life she was almost constantly an invalid and 
cripple. This was the curse of an evil man with a 
dissolute life and character. 

Now Casper Froude began to feel the weight of 
accumulative justice and retribution. He languished 
in prison, his friends forsook him, his good clothes 
and the pampered luxuries of life that he had so 
long been accustomed to, and which were valued 
above all things by his shallow nature, and cal- 
lous heart; all were taken from him. All he desired 
or could enjoy were gone, his passions and appe- 
tites were denied and he had no sense of worth and 
virtue to sustain him. All was now dust and ashes. 

He was forsaken, miserable, crushed, desolate and 
felt some of the pain and sorrow his selfish crimes 
had brought upon others. 

Agnes Strope having recovered, so that death was 
not the immediate result of his murderous attack, 
long imprisonment instead of capital punishment 
would likely have been his fate; had not new evi- 
dence developed a greater crime. The unprovoked 
murder of Vincent Delorm was laid at his door. 

Bill Wildwood, who had been his chum and part- 
ner in many disreputable and licentious deeds, 
seeing Casper Froude was in prison, and likely 
to remain there, **peached*' on him. 

He made affidavit that he saw him choke old 
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Vincent Delorm to death. That he did it to get 
possession of his granddaughter, Stella, because the 
old man seeing his evil intentions had forbid him to 
see her. That they two. Bill Wildwood and Casper 
Froude, were passing near the store or shop the 
evening of Delorm 's death and saw Stella leave it, 
when Casper said, **Now*s the time to get even 
with the old man, and get the granddaughter too." 
Then exclaiming, **I'll settle him," he rushed across 
the street and into the shop. That he soon followed 
after him, and when he entered he found Casper and 
the old man had been in a struggle, and Casper had 
his hand around Delorm' s throat and had almost 
choked him to death. That he tried to pull him 
off, but that Casper, still holding on to the old 
man's throat with one hand, drew his pistol with 
the other and threatened to shoot him if he inter- 
fered, or ever told of his crime. 

This affidavit was soon conveyed to the prose- 
cuting attorney, and as the greater crime took pre- 
cedence, the Grand Jury not long after found a true 
bill or indictment against Casper Froude for the 
murder of Vincent Delorm. 

Bill Wildwood also said he had impersonated the 
preacher in the mock marriage of Froude to the 
confiding Stella, which had secured her seduction 
and ruin, and resulted in her despair and suicide. 

Casper, finding out from Stella that Enola had 
warned her against him, became more persistent, 
and meeting her surreptitiously laid siege to her love 
and confiding nature; protesting his innocence of 
any intended harm to her, avowed his love for her, 
offered to marry her, and to take her from a life of 
dependence on others; and so ox^x>N\\<dT5sfc^ \sr5. 
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with urgent persistence to fly with him to love, 
marriage, happiness, and a home of her own, that 
she was carried away against her better judgment, 
and eloped with him. 

Such has often been the story of man's perfidy, 
and woman's generous love and trusting heart. 
Ah ! will the coming ages obliterate this dark record, 
and bring to man the white rose of stainless virtue 
demanded of women ; and the true faith of unsullied 
love that betrays no trust? 

Not many weeks after the indictment of Casper 
Froude for the murder of Vincent Delorm, the case 
came on for trial. The court room was crowded 
with anxious spectators, for the case attracted great 
attention from near and far. The newspapers with 
flaming headlines announced the progress of the 
trial, and the overwhelming evidence of the horrid 
crime. 

The last day of the trial came. The evidence had 
all been heard, the jury had been instructed and 
heard the arguments of the counsel. They had been 
sent out to consider their verdict and now they re- 
turn into court. With the Judge above, and the 
clerk below, the lawyers within the bar, and the 
criminal dumb and motionless beside his advocate, 
the jury file into court. 

**Have you a verdict, gentlemen?'' asks the Judge. 

'*We have, your honor," answers the foreman. 

'*Read your verdict," says the Judge. And the 
foreman read : 

**The Commonwealth against Casper Froude : 
We, the jury, find the defendant guilty of murder in 
the first degree and fix his punishment to be death, 
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**So say you all, gentlemen?*' asked the Court, and 
as the jury is polled and each one is asked, **Is 
this your verdict?" each answered, **It is." 

**Then," said the Judge, **this being an unusual 
and horrible crime of unprovoked murder, and the 
vicious life and character of the prisoner being 
apparent from the evidence, and no extenuating 
circumstances, I will pronounce the sentence of death 
upon the prisoner at once. Stand up, Casper 
Froude." The prisoner with haggard face, and 
trembling limbs slowly arises and faces the stern 
countenance of the Judge. **Casper Froude, you 
have been found guilty by a jury of your peers of 
murder in the first degree, in willfully, premeditatedly 
and with malice aforethought taking the life of a 
human being, one Vincent Delorm, he being then 
and there in the peace and dignity of the State. 
It therefore becomes my duty to pronounce the 
death sentence upon you. I, therefore, order that 
you be taken hence to prison, there to remain until 
Friday, the 13th day of next month. On which 
day you shall be taken to the gallows for such 
purpose provided, and then and there be hanged by 
the neck until you are dead, dead, dead. And may 
God have mercy on your soul." 

During the sentence there was breathless silence 
in the court room, and the Judge's solemn face 
looked like an avenging Nemesis, from which the soul 
of Casper Froude shrunk as from the avenging 
wrath of Deity. From thence he was led back to a 
murderer's cell; and at the appointed time Casper 
Froude felt the hangman's rope tighten about his 
neck, and his soul took its flight to the purgator- 
ial world of sin-cursed souls. And thus he exi^iated 
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his many crimes, and met that retribution that 
overtakes all evil deeds sooner or later, here or 
hereafter. For it is a part of the eternal decrees of 
time and destiny that '* whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap." 

Retribution, hurt whom it may- 
Is. part of Justice, and God's sway — 

The fitness of eternal things ; 

* Tis truth well armed, and law on wings. 
Say it is not— and reason's mad. 
And you abolish good and bad. 

The sun, all-seeing, whose bright eye 

Lights up the universe of time. 
Turned black as Erebus, would die 

At sight of man's incarnate crime, 
Did not the future hold for these 

Beyond their brief accursed probation, 
A torment wide and deep as seas 

And seven-fold hot with red perdition. 

But for the antidote to come 
The very worlds would stand aghast. 

And maddened angels with swift tread 
Unbar the gates of all the past, 

And leap the chasm of all wrath. 
To shatter vengeance on their heads. 



CHAPTER X 

THE TOCSIN OP WAR, RAPHAEL'S DEPARTURE AND 
RETURN 

War's common history covers all, 
From Ninevah to Pleva's fall; 
Earth's kings and warriors of renown 
O'er bleaching bones marched to a crown. 
And few like Xerxes wept to know 
Their millions soon would march no more. 

Raphael and Enola were happier as each year 
passed by. They grew together in more trustful 
devotion, and began to realize that love's honeymoon 
would never wane, but last through all of life's 
fleeting journey. In their pleasant home they con- 
tinued their studies, and gathered some knowledge 
with the svnft gliding days and weeks, and felt the 
cheering joy of new and nobler thoughts. They 
were doubly blessed by the sunshine and presence of 
their little cherub boy, now two years old, who prat- 
tled in his childish glee, and climbed into their laps, 
and lisped their names in such sweet innocent baby 
words as made them glad. And they realized with 
Emerson, that **life is all preface until we have 
children, then it is deep and solid." That a **baby 
is a living wonder that makes the universe look 
friendlier. A piece of love and sunshine well worth 
watching from morning to night." 

And then they had such romps and jolly times. 
And his mother, proud of her darling boy, cooed 
and laughed and talked with him in such sweet baby 
talk, as none but mothers know, or babies under- 
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stand. And she watched with glowing pleasure the 
unfolding of a human soul, the lisping of ruby 
lips, the reaching out of chubby hands to pat her 
on the cheek, and the crowing, laughing glee of 
happy childhood. And she could read his thoughts, 
anticipate his wishes, and interpret his mumbling 
words, she had such wonderful intuition. She was 
the same with Raphael, she could express his thought 
before he spoke it, and read his mind almost as 
well as a skilled clairvoyant, or mind-reader. 

So when he entered their home one day at the 
usual hour, she met him at the door and after her 
greeting said : **War is declared with Spain and 
you will join the army.*' He was surprised and 
answered, **I had just thought of it, and you seemed 
to interpret the thought. Where did you get your 
fine intuition ? It just flashed through my mind that 
I and every patriot should respond to the call 
of his country and fight for Cuban liberty, and to 
avenge the destruction of the Maine. Do you con- 
sent that I should thus serve ^piy country and hu- 
manity?*' 

She looked at him earnestly and said, **Not yet, 
I must think about it. I cannot consent now, 
though I honor your patriotism and your manliness." 

But when the next day came and he told her he 
had talked with old comrades of the National Guards, 
of which he was an officer, holding the rank of Lieu- 
tenant, that they urged him to go with them, and 
that all his patriotic impulses impelled him to go, 
she finally, after many doubts, misgivings and 
tears, consented. 

Dr. Cyrus Randall, his nearest neighbor and friend, 
accepted a place as surgeon in the same regiment. 
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And soon both were on their way to the famous 
rendezvous and camp at Tampa, Florida. 

Raphael bade adieu to Enola and the cherub boy 
with many misgivings and regrets, and almost be- 
moaned the hour his patriotic zeal had led him to 
tempt the fate of war, and leave behind him all 
that was near and dear. And Enola regretted the 
hour she gave consent to his importune pleadings, 
and doomed herself to the lonely seclusion of home 
without his cheering companionship. It was true, 
she had her baby boy to cheer her with his baby 
smiles and prattle; but this only made her more 
fearful that soon, by the dread fortunes of war, he 
might be made fatherless and she a widow. 

All the nation was aroused. The patriotic in- 
dignation at the treacherous destruction of the 
Maine, and the death of 255 American sailors, set 
the continent aflame from ocean to ocean. And this 
in connection with long years of bitter abuse and 
contumely heaped upon the United States and 
continued oppressior, starvation and slaughter of 
liberty-loving Cubans, stirred the hearts of men 
as they had not been stirred since the great re- 
bellion, and the tocsin of war was welcome to the 
whole land. And the chivalrous South responded 
as quickly and gladly as did the patriotic North, 
the money-loving East or the progressive West. 
Every section vied with each other in patriotic 
response to liberty and their country's call. 

There was no doubting, division or mistrust. 
It was one broad, grand universal response. And 
President McKinley could not push the war too 
fast or furious to please the fighting pulse and 
patriotic war fever of the masses. 
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It was in the air, in the blood and daring mar- 
tial impulses of the noblest, most fearless race that 
ever threw the gage of battle. The stars and stripes 
waved from ever^- spire and hilltop in the land, and 
liberty' renewed her pledge to free the western world 
from kingly thraldom, and crushing tyranny. There 
was no spirit of conquest, or thirst for sordid gain 
among the patriotic millions. 

It was the concrete will of freemen who, long held 
at ba^^ now said, "We wf//. We will destroy the op- 
pressor and lift up the oppressed." It was the long 
suppressed mutterings of the ominous storm-cloud 
that bursts in lightning blaze and crashing thunder. 
It showed the might of a united people when they 
stand for truth and justice. 

But why should we linger on such recent history, 
familiar to every lover of his country, and still 
pulsing in every patriotic heart. The call for troops, 
the quick response, the soldiers eager ready will to 
take Cuba, to capture its oppressors, even as later 
at Santiago they climbed the rugged heights of San 
Juan hill and took it as with naked hands. And 
our navy — God bless our fearless sailor boys, who, 
under the immortal Dewey, one of the truest and 
noblest of earth's heroes, crushed and destroyed the 
Spanish fleet in Manila Bay early on that glorious 
morning in May, without the loss of a ship or a 
man. Every man in our country felt a foot taller 
when he heard the news, and the tide of patriotic 
enthusiasm and congratulations swept like an 
irresistible flood over the whole land. We proved, 
as we believed before, that Spain was no match for 
our invincible courage and fearless patriotism. And 
when afterward the victorious Schley destroyed 
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the pride of the Spanish navy at Santiago and sent 
Cervera's fleet to the bottom of the sea, again the 
country swelled with conscious pride and over-flow- 
ing patriotism. And when peace was declared, and 
through the fortunes of war we added Porto Rico 
and the Philippines to our territorial domain, our 
nation sprang like a young giant to the front rank 
of the world's great powers. 

But I am not writing history, but a brief inci- 
dent in another's life. It is well known how the 
army was loaded on transports at Tampa, how they 
were detained for a time at Key West, and how 
after many days of varying sun and shower they 
were landed on Cuban soil, not far from Santiago, 
their chief objective point. 

Raphael passed this time in varying duties on the 
barge. Oft times it was a hot and steaming box 
of human freight, with many tr3dng hours of seem- 
ing prison life, but yet he never made complaint. 

A sense of duty held him to his purpose and bid 
him persevere in freedom's name and cause. And 
so he landed on foreign soil, and trudged through 
mud and sand, and fought a treacherous hidden 
foe, and bared his breast to seeming momentary 
death for patriotic love of liberty and justice. 

But he was consoled in his loneliest, trying hours 
by the thought of country, home and wife and 
baby boy. These renewed his courage and his flag- 
ging zeal, and made him battle fearlessly in their 
inspiring cause. 

He thought of the assurances of holy writ that 
**A11 things work together for good to those who 
love the Lord," and in all the varied providences 
of our nation he recognized the favoring hand 
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of Deity carving out its glorious and manifest 
destiny, and he said : 

"The Lord God's purposes throb along 
Our stormy turbulences; 
He keeps the sap of nations strong 
With hidden recompenses. 

"The Lord God sows his righteous grain 
In battle-blasted furrows, 
And draws from present days of pain 
Large peace for calm to-morrows." 

Here, nations and individuals are controlled by 
circumstances, hedged about with difficulties, and 
oppressed with obstacles. They are constantly 
relying on human frailties, nor realize the mighty 
purposes of inscrutable destiny. 

We lean too much on palpable circumstance, 
Too little on impalpable souls, to attain 
God's morrows for our yesterdays of pain ! 

'*Well, 'twas on the charge up San Juan Hill that 
I was wounded and left for dead,*' said Raphael 
afterwards in telling of that fearful charge, that 
seemed like a plunge into a belching, deadly Inferno, 
** where hope was left behind,*' ** It was while charg- 
ing up that rugged death-cursed hill, as our advanc- 
ing columns reached the brow and swept on toward 
the trenches where the enemy were firing and retreat- 
ing, I felt a sudden stinging shock like a swift blow, 
and all was darkness. I was left for dead, and with 
the swift feet of fearless heroism our army marched 
on to victory, driving the enemy from their trenches, 
and even bayoneting them ere they could escape. 

**The next I knew of earthly existence I was in the 
hospital and Dr. Cyrus Randall was bending over 
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me, dressing my wounds, for I had been shot through 
the lungs and thigh, and had also been stunned by 
the fall, and remained for hours in unconsciousness 
on that bloody battlefield/' 

When Dr. Randall saw I had recovered conscious- 
ness, he was greatly relieved, and greeted me cheer- 
fully. 

'* Well, friend Raphael, you had a close call and a 
narrow escape, but I think you will pull through. Be 
very quiet, save your strength, be hopeful, and I 
promise you shall see Enola and the boy yet.'' 

''Thanks," I feebly uttered, and lapsed again into 
unconsciousness. I knew not how long it lasted. I 
only know that for days I was in a semi-conscious 
state and dreamed of Enola and the baby boy. 

**My wounds gradually healed, and I convalesced 
rapidly, for my constitution was naturally strong, 
and my general health vigorous. So that in a few 
weeks I was able to move around a little, and assist 
others who were more feeble. Then to my sore dis- 
tress, Dr. Cyrus Randall was suddenly taken down 
with the fever that about that time broke out as an 
epidemic. The whole army soon became affected and 
prostrated with this climatic fever, and the generals 
became so anxious for the lives of their men that 
they all, led by the indomitable Roosevelt — God bless 
his honest nature and fearless heart — ^issued a 
** Round Robin," and appealed to the President and 
Secretary of War to save the army by having them 
transported to the cooler regions of the Northern 
States, where their waning health and strength 
might be regained. For Shafter's vigorous and 
victorious army had become but a wreck of its 
former self^ being wasted by disease ^vA, ^t&.^\^^\s^ 
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a noxious climate, and many a brave soldier, who 
fought well and fearlessly and escaped the enemies' 
bullets, was carried away with fever, and took his 
last look at earth and sky from the heights above 
the city and Bay of Santiago, and was carried hence 
to his silent resting place. 

** Among these brave and fame-crowned heroes, the 
victims of disease and fever, was my life-long friend, 
Dr. Cyrus Randall," said Raphael, while his voice 
was almost a sob in his choking throat, and the 
tears dimmed his eyes. "I promised to attend to 
his last wishes and bear a message to his wife and 
have his body brought home to his family. And 
then I held his hand in the last agony, and saw the 
breath go out of his body, and folded his hands 
across his heroic breast. Those very hands that had 
saved my life and that of many others. And I 
prayed for strength to save him as he had saved me, 
when I was left for dead on that victory-crowned 
but death-smitten hill. But I could not, and in 
helpless agony I stood by his silent form and felt the 
last flutter of his noble, generous heart." 

And, at length, in a few weeks, Raphael returned 
and brought the body of his nearest friend to his 
bereaved widow. Then, looking upon the tear-stained 
face of the widowed wife, he said : **I have brought 
him back as I promised. That is, I have brought 
his body; his spirit is in another sphere." 

And she answered with choking voice through 
streaming tears : **I know you did what you could, 
Raphael, for you have a kindly heart." 



CHAPTER XI 

ENOLA'S SOUL VISIONS.— THERE IS NO SUPERNATURAL 

Ah ! Who can solve the riddle old, 

The Gordian knot untie, 
Must know that every human soul 

Has wings that it may fly; 
And, *bove the sweep of sunset skies. 

There is a star divine 
Whose loving light will glow and rise. 

And beckon thee and thine. 

After RaphaeVs sad return with the body of Dr. 
Cyrus Randall, he received a warm joyous greeting 
from Enola and the gleeful baby boy. Enola looked 
at him long and earnestly, for his wounds and the 
ravages of the climate had made distressing changes 
in his appearance. After many kind words of sym- 
pathy and gladness at his return, she said, 
''Raphael, do you remember the day you were so 
dangerously wounded at Santiago?" 

He answered, '*I do have most distinct recollec- 
tions of that fateful day, and the events that came 
near ending my earthly career. But why do you 
inquire ?*' 

"Because of a remarkable coincident that hap- 
pened to me that day. I was sitting in my com- 
fortable rocker as wide awake as I am now, when a 
sudden drowsiness came over me and I seemed but 
half-conscious, when I heard the sound of martial 
music, I saw soldiers marching, and a battle raging. 
And, Oh ! with such a pan^ of anguish I saw >fou 
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fall. I saw your bleeding bosom, and the very spot 
where you were shot. And then I awoke with such a 
terror in my heart, and such distress of mind that I 
could not shake it off for hours and days. After 
that I waited many anxious days to hear from you. 

**And when I heard from you, you were wounded 
just at the hour and in the very spot I saw the 
drops of red upon your bosom. Now, how do you 
account for that? Is it not strange, is it not super- 
natural?'' 

**It is a remarkable incident,'' he replied, ''and 
with our present knowledge inexplicable. But if it 
occurred it is not supernatural, all things that occur 
and exist are natural. There is nothing above na- 
ture or outside of nature. There is no supernatural, 
all things are natural, the spiritual as well as the 
physical. God is not above nature, he is in nature. 
And whatever he does is natural, is in accordance 
with his nature and the natural law he has im- 
pressed upon all things." 

''But I cannot comprehend it," said Enola, with a 
puzzled look on her thoughtful face. "And more- 
over, Laura Randall told me she had a similar ex- 
perience on the night Dr. Randall died. She was 
asleep, and was aroused by hearing her husband's 
voice calling her name, ' Laura ! Laura ! ' She 
partly raised up in bed and beheld him standing by 
her bedside, and then in an instant he faded away, 
and she saw him as in an illuminated picture, reclin- 
ing upon a cot in a soldier's tent far away with you, 
Raphael, propping up his head and holding his hand, 
and he in the last struggles of death, calling her 
name in his dying prayers. She awoke in horror and 
thanked th^ Lprd it was but a dream— only a fearful 
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dream. But she looked forward with fear and 
apprehension for news of her husband. And alas ! 
strange as it may seem, when she heard of him he 
was dead. He had died the same night of her dream, 
about the same hour, and in the exact manner as 
she had dreamed. Now is this not more than a 
coincident?*' 

**It is,'' answered Raphael, ** there are many thou- 
sands of similar incidents and experiences in the lives 
of others. But they belong mostly to those sensi- 
tive, impressible natures that seem to have a sixth 
sense, in thought transference and mind-reading. 
And of these refined, impressible natures women are 
the most numerous. Their minds are like a sensitive 
photographic plate, they need not the gross vehicle 
of word and sight to catch glimpses of the scenes 
and thoughts of other souls in kindred sympathy. 

These things are a prophecy of a coming time 
when man's spiritual nature will be attuned to a 
higher key and feel the silent harmonies of other 
souls, like music on magnetic wings; and absorb 
the mystic whispering thoughts of seraphim and 
Deity." 

'*0h! that will be a glorious time," exclaimed 
Enola. 

** Only a few glad souls attuned to spiritual har- 
monies will feel and know these mysteries," said 
Raphael. ** Mysteries because not understood, but 
not supernatural, but natural, as the air they 
breathe. As natural as their lungs draw oxygen 
from the air and blend it with their blood uncon- 
sciously as conscious life." 

*' Nearly all bright, impressible women with high 
wrought temperaments have more or less of this 
5 
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clairvoyant power, especially during trying, anxious 
periods of their lives. 

'* Often such mysterious mental telegraphy has 
occurred between sympathetic souls far distant from 
each other, such as Laura and yourself experienced, 
and photographic pictures were flashed upon their 
minds that cannot be explained by any present 
human knowledge. Yet they belong to the natural 
elements of the soul, and prove that there are un- 
known spiritual forces between two souls when 
linked by ties of love and sympathy, that, like 
electricity, defy time and space, and rush into an 
invisible communion with each other." 

'*Do you believe in mind-reading, clairvoyance, 
hypnotism, spiritualism, theosophy and Christian 
Science?'' asked Enola. 

'*I cannot subscribe to any of their formulas or 
dogmas,*' said Raphael, **but I believe they are all 
founded on some truths in nature, but little under- 
stood, and that they will work out some problems 
for human guidance. 

**I believe in the unity of nature, in the harmony 
of truth, in the spiritual growth of humanity ; in the 
final salvation and perfection of all human souls; in 
the rythmic joy of poetry and song; in the inspira- 
tion of beauty; in the heavenly delights of love; in 
the glorious dreams of earth and the beatitudes of 
heaven." 



CHAPTER XII 

THE CHERUB DEPARTS 

Each soul shall shine a jewel in God's constellations bright, 
And be counted more in value than the glowing orbs of night, 
Through countless worlds of destiny shall wing their spirits far, 
And hear the roll-call of the world's from every sun and star. 

The latter part of summer was warm and oppres- 
sive, and there was much sickness prevaiUng in the 
neighborhood of Raphael and Enola's home. 

This was especially true in regard to children, so 
much so that scarlet fever and diphtheria became 
almost an epidemic. Enola was not well herself, but 
her anxiety for little Raymond, her baby boy, was 
constant and apparent. She kept him close in doors 
and watched him with a mother's unwearied devo- 
tion. Raphael was also anxious, but all their care 
and solicitude availed for naught. And as they were 
arranging to leave their home and go to the sea or 
mountains to avoid the danger of the now rapidly- 
spreading epidemic, little Raymond, their cherub pet 
and ray of sunshine was seized with the dread dis- 
ease. 

It was too late for the proposed trip. The physi- 
cians were summoned m haste, who pronounced it 
a serious case. For he was severely ill from the 
beginning. 

It required some days for the disease to approach 
the climax, and pass its critical period, and each 
day seemed an age to the anxious parents who 
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constantly watched by his bedside. But the hours 
would not linger and the demon of disease could not 
be resisted or appeased. Enola would not trust her 
darling to a skilled nurse alone, though one was 
near and assisted her. She was with him day and 
night, she slept not, but held his little hand or 
bathed his feverish brow, and heard his moans of, 
'* Oh, Mamma !*' till her anxious heart seemed ready 
to break. And she would burst into tears at times 
at the thought of losing her baby boy. 

But the crisis came at last, after many days of 
suflFering, he grew worse and worse; and with doc- 
tors, nurses and parents standing near, or bending 
over his fever-smitten body, struggling in the throes 
of dissolution, a convulsive shiver shook his frame, 
he gasped, and gasped again, and all was over. 

As the pallid hue of death passed like a shadow 
over his face, Enola fell fainting and unconscious by 
his side. In a short time she was removed to her 
room, but she did not regain consciousness, and all 
the restoratives the physicians could apply did not 
arouse her. 

All that day and night and part of the following 
day, Enola was oblivious to all earthly surround- 
ings and was to all appearances as inanimate as 
their little cherub boy, laid out on the large marble- 
topped table in the parlor, ready for his little coffin. 

And Raphael passed and repassed from the room 
where his little dead boy was to the one where his 
seemingly dead wife lay, all through the terrible long 
night and day with blanched face and aching heart, 
and the loneliness of worse than death on his de- 
spairing soul. And his agonizing heart was crushed 
and dumb in speechless agony and despair. 
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On the following day, after all efforts had been un- 
successful to resuscitate her, she came to, and open- 
ing her eyes, she gazed around the room a moment, 
and asked, ** Where is baby ?*' Then the whole dread 
truth flashed upon her and she staggered to her 
feet. Then Raphael, taking her hand and steadying 
her step, led her into the next room to where the 
dead child lay. 

And standing there she gazed long upon his face 
and touched his hands and kissed his brow, with the 
sweet sadness of angelic love, and yet she spoke not, 
nor shed a tear. 

And Raphael feeling that she was still benumbed 
by her long trance, and that her grief was yet un- 
utterable, placed her a chair and sat her ^pwn and 
sat beside her. And with sympathetic voice and 
pleading words he bid her speak or rouse herself. 
And when she lingered on for hours without a 
thought of food or rest, he bid. her come away. 
But she still gazed on her pallid cherub boy, with all 
the love of heaven in her sad sweet face, and still 
refused to leave his side. And then he pleaded with 
earnest, loving words, **Enola, dear wife, kiss our 
darling and come away. 

Dead, our darling is dead, dear wife, 
His angel spirit has heavenward fled; 
His little feet, will no longer tread 
The rugged paths of this sorrowing life 
Kiss his forehead of marble clay, 
Kiss our darling and come away. 

Fair was his lovely form, dear wife, 

Bright and cherub his sunny face; 

See what a dimple the angels did trace, 
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When thej kissed him first on the shores of life. 

Kiss him again for only to-daj 

Can jou kiss our darling, and come away. 

Sweet was his lovely smile, dear wife, 
Mild and beaming his eyes of blue ; 
Fair as the sun when on diamonds of dew 
He climbs the morn of a new waking life. 
Kiss our darling — this form is but clay. 
The casket is left, but the jewel's away. 

The casket is left,— even it will not stay- 
So perfectly chiseled, so white and so fair; 
Sure death cannot spoil so perfect a prayer. 
And beauty'll unnerve the dark hand of decay. 
O, fair dimpled hands ! how sweetly ye lay ! 
Folded forever; dear wife, come away. 

At last when Enola was led away, with that sad, 
sweet look upon her face which seemed to shine with 
angelic beauty, all that was mortal of her darling 
boy was borne to its last resting place. And she did 
not weep until the clods fell upon his little coffin, 
and the preacher said, ''Dust to dust, ashes to 
ashes,*' and then she leaned on Raphael's shoulder 
and with a cry of anguish the long pent up tears 
came forth in a flood of grief. It was almost a 
relief to Raphael to hear her weep, for her sad and 
silent mood and tearless eyes betokened a sorrow 
too deep for tears. And yet at times there was a 
restful calm and soulful hope that indicated trust in 
a consoUng power. . 

Raphael's heart was sad. He often ruminated on 
the brevity of life, its sorrows and tragedies. And 
he could see no solution of life consistent with reason 
without a hereafter of growth and development to 
perfection. 



CHAPTER XIII 

LIFE IS EVER LORD OF DEATH 

Love's jewels gathered in our arms, 
Our loved that have been, shall they be? 

Sure souls have their immortal charms. 
And there's a time when we shall see. 

A few evenings after the burial of little Raymond, 
when the house seemed so dark and lonely, since the 
sunshine of his laughing face and the music of his 
cheery voice was gone, Enola and Raphael were 
seated in the library. Enola, arousing from a deep 
reverie, said: ** Raphael, do you believe the soul is 
the great reality — ^that it can exist independent of 
the body and take its conscious flight to other 
worlds?'' 

He answered : ** I do. Mind or soul is the first and 
last reality. Matter is but shifting clay in the hands 
of the artist, and the soul is the real artist and 
architect of human organism. 

'* Soul is the reasoning atom, matter is the body, 
built of dust, and consists of the things we eat, the 
water we drink, and the air we breathe. It is con- 
tinually changing, wasting away hourly and renewed 
by other food supplies, and every seven years or 
oftener is entirely changed. A person who lives to 
be three-score and ten years has had at least ten 
entirely difierent new bodies. 

*' Only the soul remains constant and unchanging 
in its ethereal texture, and comprehends life, -assjic "e^JJw 
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its f ealities, and feels and remembers the pulsing tide 
of vitality, joy, love and hope that constitute the 
scenes and tragedies of human existencei*' 

**You believe that the soul is an entity thglt can 
live and act without the bodily organism?** inquired 
Enola. 

**I do,*' answered Raphael, '*I believe the soul can 
stand forth without an atom of flesh dust, clothed 
only in the ethereal lineaments of its undying beauty 
and spiritual power. That it can see, hear, feel and 
act without a body of atoms with the swiftness of 
electricity, and the evolving reasoning power of 
Deity. That it will look much like its bodily proto- 
type, only more ethereal and beautiful, so that its 
loved and lost will know and recognize it. That it 
can command electric force and fly on electric wings 
to distant suns and stars and traverse the universe. 

**Then you believe with me that all of our little 
Raymond is not in that lonely tomb in the silent 
cemetery? That his little spirit has winged its 
flight to a fairer world than this. That there he has 
the same personal beauty and appearance, only more 
ethereal and glorified. 

*'The fact that man's mind can take up the story 
of creation and read it backwards to its beginning 
of order and hfe, catechise its forces, hear the hum 
of their industries, and number the steps of their 
progress is a revelation of something superior to 
matter, that presides over creative forces, thinks, 
reasons and commands all potencies of both matter 
and spirit. 

**And the soul once existing shall forever exist,** 
said Raphael, **and death is not the end of life, but 
the beginning of another life. Life is ever lord of 
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death. When the baby lies in the little white coffin, 
with folded hands covered with flowers, the mother 
does not Want to be told that * death is the king of 
terrors'. She wants to know that it is the gjeat 
good mother who takes it in her arms, who loves it, 
kisses it and hushes it to sleep, only to awake it in 
the divine beauty of a better life* And such is our 
silent mother death, though her brow is pallid and 
her bosom colder than ice. She kisses us with the 
sweet kiss of forgetfulness, and lulls our restless 
thoughts and bitter griefs to silence, and stills our 
aching hearts, and bids us step forth into another 
life more vast and glorious. And she has bid the 
soul of our cherub boy speed on the electric wings of 
light to the pearly gates of the celestial cities of the 
Sun. And as he goes I can imagine he sings this 
cheering song : 

** Oh, why should I weep because others weep ! 
For me glad winds are singing, 
And past the mists and the veils of rain 
A blithesome soul I*m winging. 

*' And past the moon, with her pool of dreams, 
And her ruined hills forlorn, 
I seek the tale she has long forgot. 
And I hear Orion's horn. 

"Orion hunts with the laughing dead; 
And down the thundering skies, 
Thej point my little grave to me, 
V^ere wet in the field it lies." 



CHAPTER XrV 

THE MOULTONS, AND THE DEEP, DEEP SEA 

The ocean is wide where the billows abide, 
And the ship o'er its bosom was hasting. 

While the ebb of life's tide to the stranger who died 
Was silently ebbing and wasting. 

Mr. and Mfs. Moulton, like many foolish Americans, 
concluded to take another tour of Europe, as if one 
good look at the effete antiquity of those partly 
fossilized regions was not sufficient for a life time. 
True, there is metropolitan London, which is some- 
what antiquated in comparison with New York, and 
there is Paris, the elysian city of an artistic, volatile 
people, and the international gaudy, naughty world's 
playhouse of passion and folly, and staid Berlin, and 
Rome the mother of Empires, and the Alps and 
Rhine and a few other curiosities, with cathedrals, 
castles and ruins ad infinitum. But why should so 
many Americans spend their money and kill time in 
Europe when it is not much larger than Texas, and 
aside from its ruins, not half as attractive as the 
natural beauties and wonders of a half-dozen 
Europes embraced in our own country? Yet thou- 
sands neglect their own country, pass by Niagara, 
the Mammoth Cave, the Yosemite, and a thousand 
other American glories, to toady to European fashion 
and aristocratic snobbery. And the Moultons visit- 
ing the Vemons one evening about this time an- 
nounced their determination to spend a season in 
Europe, to leave their elegant home, to brave 
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the ocean's dangers and the inconveniences of 
travel, to be fashionable and mix at extravagant 
cost with the Yandergoulds and Goulderbilts. Ye 
Gods ! what folly ! 

** You are going to leave your comfortable, delight- 
ful home,'' said Enola to Mrs. Alma Moulton, **for 
the worry of travel, and the extravagance of behold- 
ing again the stereotyped casts and customs, pov- 
erty and ruins of Europe. You have seen them be- 
fore, — once is a liberal education, and teaches us to 
more highly value our own country. But to see 
Europe again and again is to become a restless 
rover, a dissatisfied cosmopolite, compromising with 
its hoary headed customs and follies, and almost a 
crime against our own country. My patriotism 
forbids it." 

** I presume you are right," answered Mrs Moulton. 
"My husband says it is all folly, this rushing to 
Europe every season, as some Americans with more 
money than sense do, and then to keep in fashion 
the unthinking crowd follow them. It is really awful 
what he thinks of Paris. He says he is afraid of any 
woman that ever spent six months in Paris, the 
influences are so contaminating. London and Berlin, 
he thinks, are not so bad, but all cities are danger- 
ous." ' 

"What we want," said Enola, "is not travel, and 
hurry and roving, but home rest, inward rest of 
heart and brain, the calm self-contained, mind-im- 
proving rest. What we want is to build for ourselves 
nests of pleasant thoughts, fairy places of beauty, 
bright fancies, satisfied memories, noble histories, 
faithful sayings, treasure houses of precious knowl- 
-edge, restful ideals, which care cannot dvst^3xh^'^^x. 
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pain make gloomy, or poverty take away from us, 
houses built without hands for our souls to dwell in. 
And this is true happiness, to take joy home to our 
heart that she may sing to us in the night time, the 
dawn and the day. 

'* It is a comely fashion to be glad, joy is the grace 
we say to God ! 

*'But restlessness, roaming and fashion never pro- 
duced any of these.'' 

Thus chatted Enola Vernon and Alma Moulton, 
while Raphael Vernon and Richard Moulton dis- 
cussed the departure for Europe in a different strain. 
''What ship do you take?" inquired Raphael. 

''The Bourgogne of the French Line." 

"Ah ! that is bad, the excitable Latin race, includ- 
ing the French never make good sailors. They 
lose their heads in an emergency, grow wild, nervous, 
useless and unreliable. I fear to trust myself, and 
especially women to the care of sailors so constitu- 
tionally unsafe and unreliable in times of danger." 

"That is simply prejudice, Raphael," answered 
Moulton. 

" It is not prejudice, but founded on national char- 
acter," he replied. "The Americans, English and 
even the Germans do not lose their heads so easily 
in times of emergency as the French and all the 
Latin races, and these races do not give the same 
protection to woman." 

"Well, Europe is having much turmoil with her 
large standing armies and competition in commerce. 

"But the terror of Europe should be Russia, and 
she will be in time the terror of all nations. Not- 
withstanding her peace conference, Russia is the 
menace of the world." 
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** You surprise me," said Moulton. **I thought we 
had most to fear from England and Germany." 

'* There ^'-ou are wrong; we have most to fear com- 
mercially and nationally from Russia, and so has 
every nation on earth. We have nothing to fear 
from England, she is our best customer, buying two- 
thirds of our products, and kindred by blood and 
free institutions. We should forever be friends, linked 
together by closer ties than any written treaty or 
bond of alliance. Russia has now one-seventh of the 
globe with her hand on China, Persia and Turkey, 
which will give her one-third of the world. When she 
has assimilated these, she will have ten million of 
Chinese soldiers, ten million of Muscovites, and when 
she takes Slav-Europe five more million of soldiers. 
For it is likely that when Emperor Franz Joseph of 
Austria dies, there will be division and discord, so 
that Russia and Germany will divide Austria and 
Hungary between them and perhaps Norway and 
Sweden also. Then with one-third of the earth and 
its inhabitants under the despotic sway of Russia, 
what nation will be safe? Her treatment of Poland, 
and more recently of the Jews, and the Siberian 
exiles, so well described by George Kennan, and 
more recently still the inhuman cruelty to the faith- 
ful Finns, her own subjects, in wiping out their 
language and institutions, shows she is as relentless 
as Satan and as cruel as perdition." 

**Well, I diflFer with you, Raphael. I see no par- 
ticular danger in Russia; she has her hands full to 
keep together the heterogeneous mass which compose 
her empire." 

Thus these friends discoursed on many subjects, 
and the European tour of the Moultons was a pro- 
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lific theme for several weeks. And when the day of 
their departure arrived, the Vemons and Laura 
Randall accompanied them to the station and wished 
them God-speed on their journey, and a safe return. 
And they parted with little thought of the dangers 
of old ocean, nor anticipated the dreadful fate of the 
ill-starred Bourgogne on which they sailed. 

But it was not many days until the whole world 
was shocked by the direful catastrophe to that 
unfortunate ship. And read with horror of how in 
mid-ocean, in the darkness of night, she came in 
collision with another ship. How she was soon dis- 
covered to be in a sinking condition, how there was 
fejarful confusion and disorder, many passengers 
crying and praying, and many dazed and silent, with 
blanched faces in that fearful hour. How the crew 
became wild and panic stricken, lost all discipline 
and courage, and with demon ferocity assaulted and 
killed women and children and all passengers that 
stood in their way; and took possession of the boats, 
overturning some and throwing into the sea strug- 
gling passengers who sought to save their lives. 
From the statements of the few survivors, it was a 
scene of horror and death, cruelty and frenzy never 
before seen or known in ocean travel. And in the 
midst of all this were the despairing faces of Mr. and 
Mrs. Moulton, who never saw earth's glorious sun- 
shine or their happy home again. A survivor re- 
ports that as Moulton was endeavoring to save 
his wife by placing her in a boat, he was knocked 
senseless and his wife thrown into the sea 
by the demoniac crew. And when Mrs. Moulton, 
struggling for her life, grasped the edge of one of 
the boats, some of the crew beat her hands loose 
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with the paddles and pushed her down to a watery 
death. 

Thus this choice little circle of friends was deci- 
mated, their hearthstone and homes desolated, and 
their cheerful faces and happy smiles seen no more. 
*'And this so soon — so soon — in a few swift fleeting 
years,'* said Enola. "Ah ! 'tis sad but true that our 
abode here is so transitory and brief, — we are only 
passing tenants on the earth, enwrapped in ever 
changing atoms, which we will soon drop back to 
their mother earth, while the undying soul speeds on 
to another life. If we do not make for ourselves 
peace on earth, how can we expect to find it in 
heaven?^ What deprives us of it here? Pride, avar- 
ice, selfishness, and ambition, restlessness, roving, 
going to Europe, following fashion, fads and folly; 
instead of seeking happiness in our own bosom, in 
our own thoughts, in our own homes, in the per- 
formance of duty, and every noble deed." 

'* Happiness is not yonder, or in what we possess," 
Raphael answered. "It is in our own immortal, 
aspiring spirits, and ennobling character. If we 
.base our happiness and peace here on another world, 
should we not in a second world look forward to a 
third and so on forever?" 

These were the musings of Raphael and Enola when 
they heard the sad news of the death of Mr. and 
Mrs. Moulton in the deep, deep sea. Raphael and 
Enola and Laura Randall were all that were left of 
that joyous and delightful circle of neighbors and 
friends. 

Thesalutationof the gladiators— "we who must die 
salute you." Raphael said : " This should be the com- 
mon salutation of man to man wherever they meet." 



CHAPTER XV 

THE SOUL IS A SPIRIT THAT CAN SOAR ON ELECTRIC 
WINGS TO THE SUN AND STARS 

And the souls of men are bright with the dreams of joy and 

truth, 
And they soar away to the realms of day and everlasting youth ; 
They soar away to the realms of day in the mystic spirit land, 
And tread the stars and weigh the suns, and hold them in their 

hand. 

A few evenings after this as they were seated in the 
library in social intercourse, Enola reverted to the 
conversation of a previous evening and address- 
ing Raphael, renewed the subject with apparently 
increasing interest. 

** Raphael, you said the soul is a spiritual entity 
that can soar on electric wings to the sun and stars. 
Why did you not include the planets?'* 

** Because," he replied, '* I do not consider them the 
fit abode for the supernal life of spiritual beings. 
They are like our earth, beautiful as it is — a swift 
changing panorama of storms, sunshine, disease and 
death. The planets are not suited for perennial life 
or happiness. They are the hatcheries of human 
souls, the suns are the places of their maturity and 
perfection. The suns have no night or darkness, nor 
days, months or years to mark the fleeting steps of 
time, or whiten human heads with the snows of 
many winters. Like their presiding Deity, there * One 
day is as a thousand years and a thousand years as 
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one day.' And they need no sun or moon, for the 
luminous photosphere of the sun, which is many 
thousand miles above the heads of their celestial 
inhabitants illumines with the gorgeous beauties of 
a thousand rainbows the splendors of that perennial 
sphere." 

'* Raphael, did you state the human soul is like the 
human body?" asked Enola. "Only more ethereal 
and transparent and more invisible and powerful 
than electricity, and so like the physical body, if 
human eyes could behold it, as to be readily recog- 
nized by all its friends and loved ones." 

"I did so express my belief from the best scientific 
knowledge I can obtain. 

** Yet I prefer to speak of the soul as the * spiritual 
body' for it is an ethereal body. The apostles called 
it a 'spiritual body,'— the 'incorruptible body,' 
which was to be resurrected and go home to God 
and heaven. 

''Thus man has a spiritual body and a physical 
body, and these two are united in life and linked to- 
gether by electricity, which is the connecting link 
between them, and the physical life of the body. By 
means of electricity the spiritual body controls the 
physical body. 

"Death is the separation of the material and 
spiritual body, the key that unlocks the door to 
another world. The physical body goes back to its 
natural elements of air and earth-dust, from which 
there is no resurrection in organic form. It can 
only appear again in tree and grass and flower, or 
in other vegetable and animal organisms, as it has 
done through all the cycles of the measureless past. 
It consists of the things we eat, and will become 
7 
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again the things that others eat, and pass into 
other bodies as it has through ceaseless ages. 

*'But the spiritual body shall step out of its 
earthly habilaments of dust, and stand in conscious 
intelligent power and call to its aid the electric 
forces of the universe, and ministering angels, to bear 
it to its celestial abode. 

** Where is that celestial abode?" asked Enola, **for 
in my trance at the death of little Raymond I had 
a wonderful vision of that celestial sphere, and its 
glorious inhabitants. It was so marvelous and be- 
wildering, and yet I feared to tell you of it, thinking 
you might treat it as simply a dream — ^the chimera 
and vagaries of a distressed and wearied mind. But 
I cannot tell you of it yet; but I will tell you later. 
A week from that time I will have another vision if 
my guide said truly, and then it will confirm my 
belief, and I will tell you all. 

** But where do you think human spirits go?*' con- 
tinued Enola. ** Christ said, * I go to my Father;* 
and to the thief on the cross, * This day thou shalt 
be with me in paradise.' The martyred soul of 
Stephen looked up and saw the Son of Man smiling 
down upon him from the opening heavens. Paul 
was snatched up to the seventh heaven, John saw 
the new Jerusalem as a great city, and Enoch and 
Elijah were translated to heaven. Moses said, * Thy 
body shall return to the dust, but thy soul to God 
who gave it!' These men and millions of others 
could not all be mistaken. Heaven must be a place 
and not very far off from every aspiring soul. And 
the means of getting there are speedy and ample. 
And that place cannot be in the air, in the cold and 
silent ether of space, nor on the earth, nor under the 
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earth, nor on the planets, comets, asteroids, or 
nebula. Our sun and the fixed stars, or suns of the 
universe are the most reasonable and probable place 
for the supernal home of departed human spirits. 
And as to the time and means of getting there I 
beheve that a human spiritual body can travel by 
its own volition on the wings of electricity, which 
travels at the rate of 186,000 miles a second. At 
that rate it could reach the sun in about eight 
minutes. So that before the material body is cold, 
the spiritual body can be in the heavens of the sun.'* 

"And heaven is only eight minutes off by the 
quickest means of travel,'* said Enola. 

" As the best temples of creative work on our earth 
are for the human soul to dwell in, it is but a step 
to the subUmer creation of a peerless heaven for a 
sublime order of reasoning, spiritual, immortal 
beings. 

" Where, clothed with the shining drapery of light, 
they shall abide in the dwelling-place of perfection 
and beauty. The suns of the universe seem best 
fitted as the place for their perennial abode.*' 

"What is your conception of the soul?*' said 
Enola. 

" I prefer to call it the spiritual body, as we speak 
of our visible personaUty as the material body. My 
conception of the human soul is that it is an invisi- 
ble, pure, spiritual body so like the living fleshly 
body which it permeates as to be readily recognized 
by any friend if it were visible to the human eye. I 
do not call it an * astral body — a messianic body — 
I do not follow the abstruce distinctions of the 
Hindus, or Theosophists, who declare there are seven 
spiritual bodies, one covering the other like the 
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layers of the skin in the human epidermis. I discard 
all such distinctions as absurd and frivolous. 

**The soul is a perfect unity, a pure spiritual en- 
tity and atom of Deity, removed only a few degrees 
back in the invisible world from invisible atoms and 
invisible electricity. And as electricity is its servant 
and agency in the flesh for controlling its physical 
body and all material substances, so will its quick 
magnetic force carry it to its destination, in the sun 
or even to the bounds of the universe with the speed 
of lightning. 

**Its home, I conceive,'* added Raphael, **is in the 
ineffable delights of the sun, the central luminary of 
our solar system — the source of all light and growth 
and life on our revolving earth. 

**Is it not right by the eternal law of cause and 
sequence, and unanswerable logic, that life should 
return to the fountain of life? That life — soul life 
and material life — which the sun nurtures, builds and 
vitalizes here, when its usefulness here is ended, that 
it should return to the luminous bosom of its great 
mother — the sun, the source of all light and life and 
power? That there it should find the great spiritual 
Father that planned and constructed this mighty 
machinery of worlds — or the immaculate Christ, his 
son and representative. 

**Here the human body is a battery and magnet 
of superior workmanship to any that the skill of 
man can construct, which responds to invisible 
thought, reason, and will, and is the servant of them 
all. In it the soul holds an independent personality 
separate from the brain structure, and is only 
joined at the sensitive touch of the magnetic forces 
that are the most refined, subtle energy of the body 
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and the communing force between mind and material 
energy. 

'*At such a point of union between the spiritual 
and material body, the soul touches the keys of the 
brain, as the musician touches the keys of a well- 
tuned instrument, and this gives voice to thought 
and harmony. Thus we pass the open door of pure 
reason to a world of spiritual life superior to our 
world of matter and electric forces, where *that which 
is bom of spirit is spirit.' 

'*We cannot tell what that personality in us is 
which we affirm in our struggles after possession, 
ownership and the comforts and pleasures of life. 
We can give to it no measure or form that can be 
sketched by pen or pencil, it hides its presence as the 
world of pure spirits is hid from our view; and it is 
but an invisible step hence to the presence of God 
and angelic spirits." 

And glowing with the rapture of his thoughts, he 
continued : 

**When this perishable frame shall return to the 
dust, there shall come forth a spiritual body from 
this * mortal coiF which shall be ethereal as the light, 
as warm and glowing as the stars, as intelligent as 
untrammeled spirit, as swift and quick as the light- 
ning currents of electricity, as joyous as the dreams 
of heaven, as exultant as the banners of hope wav- 
ing from the battlements of eternity, as vocal with 
songs of rejoicing as when the hosts of heaven sang, 
and *all the Sons of God shouted for joy.* 

** With a wing of electric light that never tires, and 
a thirst for knowledge that is never satisfied, it shall 
sweep on with the blaze of the sun upon its path, 
and the glowing rush of planets around it, Whet\.\t 
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has been taught in the universities of the sun, and 
instructed in the mysteries of the universe, it shall 
pass over immeasurable reaches of space, where 
towering constellations scale the heights of eternity, 
and infinite abysses of starry worlds are swallowed 
up in depths unfathomable; and before it shall be 
the life of everlasting ages, from sun to sun, and 
central suns, full of infinite knowledge and supreme 
unending happiness." 

**How glorious!" exclaimed Enola, carried away 
by his enthusiasm, and the vast upUfting sweep of 
his untrammeled fancy. '*It was like my vision in 
the trance, and almost a description of it. It was 
wonderful, wonderful." 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE STAIRWAY TO THE STARS 

I catch a glimpse of sunlit truth 

Beyond where constellations shine, 
Where souls shall taste the fount of youth 

Sprung from the breast of Love Divine. 

It was discovered in a few days from the events of 
the last chapter that Enola^s health was faiUng, 
though she made no complaint; and a day or two 
later she was seized with a fever and confined to her 
bed. And on the following day, a month from the 
death of little Raymond, she fell into a trance-like 
state of unconsciousness and nothing could arouse 
her. It came on sudden and unexpected. She awoke 
from a gentle slumber and partook of some light 
refreshments and after a brief and cheerful conversa- 
tion with Raphael and Laura Randall, who were 
watching by her bed-side. She had little fever and 
no apparent premonitions of illness as she straight- 
ened herself in bed, looked around the room smil- 
ingly with a dreamy eloquence in her saintly blue 
eyes, and after gazing into vacancy a few moments, 
said: "I saw it again — ^that wonderful vision," and 
then closing her eyes, she passed into uncon- 
sciousness. 

The physicians were summoned, but all their skill 
and appliances could not restore her to animation 
and responsive existence. 

This lasted until the following day, as in the similar 
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spell of trance-like unconsciousness at the death of 
little Raymond. During this time she lay pulseless 
and silent as in the embrace of death, and to 
Raphael those long, weary, waiting hours seemed an 
age of agonizing suspense, as he watched by her bed- 
side to see whether the angel of life or death hovered 
over the brooding silence. 

And with him stood their mutual, life-long friend, 
Laura Randall, the sympathetic widowed wife of his 
old school-mate. Dr. Cyrus Randall. And they 
watched with mutual sympathetic words and tears 
and anxious hopes for Enola's restoration to con- 
sciousness and health. w 

At length their vigils were rewarded and Enola, as 
arousing from a sleep and pleasant dreams, opened 
her eyelids and with the glorious light of another 
world in her truthful eyes, and saintly beauty on her 
beaming face, she said : **The vision. Oh ! the vision, 
Raphael, I have seen its heavenly splendor once 
again. Raphael and Laura, come nearer and I will 
tell you all. Yes, all that imperfect human lips can 
speak. 

"With soulful eyes my spirit lies 
Under the walls of paradise." 

**At little Raymond^s death, when in his closing 
agonies I swooned and fell, unconscious by his side, 
my conscious soul was wide awake, and saw such 
strange surpassing things, I hardly dare to speak 
them. From out my darling's pallid form, 1 saw 
with my souVs eyes that seemed to have a telescopic 
power to see things more ethereal than transparent 
air, I saw his cherub form step forth, with smiling 
face and graceful mien, as perfect as a cherubim. 
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Then my glad heart was wild with joy, and lo ! my 
body was as light as air, as my transparent hand 
took his and a thrill of bliss passed over me as he 
smiled and said, * Mamma, won^t you go with me?' 
I heard it distinctly and yet there was no sound or 
word. And I replied, *0h! if I could, my darling!' 
He heard it, though I spoke no word, and turning to 
another whom I had not seen before, who stood 
in shining raiment beside us both, he said, *Let 
mamma go.' 

**And the Shining One answered, 'The request is 
rare, but her pure spirit will not taint the air of 
heaven, it may be so.' I wondered that you did not 
see and hear, we were so near you, and I did touch 
your saddened brow with my transparent hand as 
we departed, but it made no impress. Suddenly we 
were gone. The shining messenger held one of Ray- 
mond's little hands and I the other. And we passed 
through space as swift and joyous as a sunbeam. 
And as a ray of light we sped upon the shining 
pathway to the sun that seemed to draw us to its 
glowing warm embrace, and to the arms of Deity. 
And music dropped like dew through all the silence 
of ethereal space, and many planets passed us by, 
and the golden sun which drew us threw light on all 
our way. 

**And as we sped upon our shining path, I asked 
the angel messenger, * Whence go we?' And he an- 
swered, *The soul shall return to the God who gave 
it.' And I said, * Where?' and he replied, *In the 
luminous bosom of the great sun, the mother of 
worlds, the seat of all life and light and power? 
There is the visible dwelling-place of the Great Spir- 
itual Father.' 
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*'I said, 'How shall I know him?' and he an- 
swered, *He is indescribable, inscrutable and past 
finding out. He is the supreme reaUty of the uni- 
verse '*the way, the truth, the life, the light." ' 
'And who art thou?' 'I am Ariel, His messenger — 
the angel of the air.' 

'** What is this music I hear, dropping like crystal 
dew through heavenly ether?' I asked, *It is the 
music of singing spheres, the vibrations of harmoni- 
ous atoms through infinite space.' ' And how do we 
travel with such speed,' I asked with exuberant joy, 
*we almost seem at rest, and yet we are sitting on 
a beam of sunshine that travels with the swiftness of 
lightning?' 

'**Man is a soul clad in air,' answered Ariel. *A 
spirit in an electric garb of atoms. This is his 
earthly state,' continued Ariel. *But when he is 
ready for the deathless realms of the all-life-giving 
sun, he drops his over-coat of atoms — his visible 
body of compressed air, which goes back to its origi- 
nal atoms of viewless ether. Then his invisible 
spirit steps forth clad in the white garments of a 
shining soul invisible to mortal eyes.' 

***Ah!' I said, 'that is why Raphael did not see 
little Raymond and myself when we started on this 
beautiful journey. But you ha^ve not told me how 
we can travel with such delightful speed on these 
bright currents of light and yet seem at perfect 
rest?' 

'**I had not finished my answer,' he replied, smil- 
ing at my eager quest for knowledge. * Man stripped 
of his mortal atoms and standing forth in the elec- 
tric garments of the soul, has a moving stairway of 
electric currents constantly passing between sun and 
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earth and earth and sun to bear him on his heav- 
enly journey with the speed of Hght and the certainty 
of infallible knowledge. For the untrammelcd soul 
knows its destiny as the needle knows the pole. 

**' Invisible force, invisible matter and invisible 
spirit; these three invisible entities constitute the 
universe. This universe was made from nothing — 
nothing visible or tangible — nothing the human eye 
could see, or the human finger could touch. There 
was a time when the stars and planets, suns and 
worlds were transparent ether as impalpable as 
viewless air, and scattered as star dust in the meas- 
ureless void of space along the forgotten highways of 
the past eternities. 

'''Then God said, 'Let there be light,' and from 
his word came forth the divine fire that lit the uni- 
verse with the lightning of electric life and glory; 
and every atom thrilled with vibrating energy and 
evolving power. Then the electric clothing of light 
and life leaped into power and enwrapped the uni- 
verse. And wherever the breath of Deity was blown 
there was the glowing nucleus of a sun, or the 
revolving centre of a world. 

" ' Then atoms and electricity met in fond embrace, 
substance and energy clasped hands, and matter and 
persistent force were woven into each other's arms, 
and saturated with electric life and power. There 
are electric currents and tides of measureless power 
which swing the mighty suns in their courses, and 
whirl the circling worlds in their orbits as the earth 
tides of air and ocean whirl a feather or float a 
bubble. They are the sun currents and earth cur- 
rents of electric power guided by spirit intelligence. 
They are the invisible bands and ligaments of in- 
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finite power which binds the universe together in one 
harmonious whole, constituting one vast electric 
organism. 

** * They are the beams of electric light and life that 
radiate from every sun and star to every planet 
world, and from every planet world to every sun 
and star and satellite. 

***They are the highways of eternity, the boule- 
vards of the universe, the pathway to the stars. 
Immortal spirits ride on their beams of light to the 
bounds of creation ; Divine cherubims glide on their 
electric currents with the speed of lightning to do the 
bidding of the Most High. Seraphims, floating on 
these electric highways, chant their celestial songs 
from star to star. 

* * * And angelic messengers come and go, and 
human souls, redeemed and purified, glide to and 
fro upon this electric pathway of the skies from 
earth to suns, and from suns to countless other 
suns and worlds. 

'**It is Jacobus ladder reaching up to heaven 
on which the angels ascend and descend between 
heaven and earth. On this current of electric power 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob passed to their celestial 
home in the all-life-giving sun. Moses traversed it 
with the speed of light when his spirit rose from the 
Heights of Pisgah. John was carried by an angel 
along its shining pathway to the beautiful city and 
the terraced mountain on the celestial bosom of the 
god of day. Christ the immaculate exampler was 
borne by a legion of angels through its luminous 
archway to the portals of eternal glory. And all 
human spirits, untrammeled by their habilaments of 
earth dust, shall tread that electric stairway to the 
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skies, and bathe in the radiance of unending joy 
and life in the great electric heart of the solar 
worlds. 

** * It takes but eight minutes to pass from sun to 
earth or from earth to sun. And earth and heaven, 
Deity and man, angels and human spirits are only 
eight minutes from each other's abode, and all the 
highway between is thronged with ministering 
spirits coming and going on errands of life and 
mercy. 

'**As the flower grows by looking at the light, as 
all nature grows to blossoms and fruit by seeking 
light, so must man grow, expand and float toward 
the light, and when he drops his vestment of decay 
go with the speed of light to his celestial home where 
light is never dimmed, and darkness never comes, 
even as we speed onward now. 

** * The human race is a higher type of those insects 
which have the power of falling asleep in the chrysalis 
state and emerging from it winged creatures of new 
life and beauty, like the dainty and gorgeous-colored 
butterflies. Man's -earth life is the chrysalis period 
and condition of the soul, where it drops its habila- 
ments of dust to soar on electric wings in deathless 
beauty to a fairer clime in the luminous center of all 
life and love. 

** ' Thus the longing, heaven-bound soul may aspire 
to new life and light, may sleep and seem to die, to 
be reawakened to a glorious and immortal trans- 
formation. For life, universal, eternal life perfected, 
crowned and glorified is the end and purpose of all 
creation.' " 

***0h! what a glorious truth,' I cried." 

***Then let the fearless soul now clad in air, en- 
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wrapt in dust smile at dissolving atoms floating 
back to space, and as the pallid form turns to in- 
distinguishable dust with calm joy proclaim : 

"Life wanes; and when love folds his wings above 
Tired hope, and less we feel his conscious pulse. 
Let us go fall asleep, dear friends, in peace : 
A little while, and age and sorrow cease; 
A little while, and life reborn annuls 
Loss and decay, and death, and all is love/' 

"Ah! let the reasoning soul forget its earthly cares, its trials 
and its tragedies, and remember that life is the celestial spark 
from Deity that time bears across the hills and valleys of earthly 
existence to toss it across the river of death on to the shores 
of an endless life. 

I count the wealth of time and gold 
But fading dreams of hope and strife. 

The forms that do the soul enfold. 
But dross to bear the spark of life 

Across the hills where flowers grow, 
To rest within the valley low; 

While life speeds on its endless way 

To fairer worlds, and brighter day." 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE SOUL AND THE SUN.— THE SUN IS THE CELESTIAL 
HOME OF THE SOUL 

God's suns and worlds are countless as the stars— 
His jewelled finger-prints. Through checkered bars 
Of light and shade all life is shadow of His breath— 
An uttered thought. And law and change and death 
His angel messengers. His spirit truth 
Preserves the universe in fadeless youth. 

"As we neared the shining sphere of the luminous 
sun, we caught the sound of heavenly music in the 
distant air, whose melody became more distinct and 
exquisite till our souls were ravished by its bewilder- 
ing diapason of triumphant joy. And the air came 
floating towards us more fragrant than magnolia 
blossoms or the scent of roses, blended with angelic 
songs; till passing through an opening in the lumin- 
ous corona of the sun, at length we reached through 
the rainbow-tinted atmosphere, a glorious realm and 
rested in that fairest land in God's own home. 
Here we were met by a troop of shining angels in 
translucent drapery of purest white. Never had I 
beheld such wondrous forms and radiant faces as 
those that welcomed us, glowing with transparent 
love and goodness. 

"I glanced above at the vast dome of heaven, 
clothed in all the glowing brilliancy of infinite light 
and beauty, reaching to immeasurable heights. I 
saw a terraced city on a vast mountain towering to 
the sky and it was decorated with all the soft and 
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gorgeous colors of perennial rainbows, that flitted 
like dreams of beauty in ever changing forms around 
its far extending height. Mighty streamers of varied 
hues of light fluttered in far-off" azure seas beyond 
th? reach of sight. The very breezes were musical and 
fragrant, and the rustling robes of the angelic throng 
who came to meet us made whispering melody. 

'* The profiles of enchanted faces glimmered on my 
sight, no two alike in wondrous beauty, to accord 
with heavens infinite variety, which knows no same- 
ness. My spirit bathed in such an atmosphere of 
glory seemed light as air, and buoyant as the frag- 
rant breeze, and filled my mind with new-bom 
ecstasy, more rapturous than was ever known to 
any mortal frame of earth-dust child on storm- 
tossed planet. 

'* On every face there was no mark of time, or age 
or sex. All were graceful, upright, young and radi- 
ant beings, each face seeming more beautiful, each 
form more exquisite in perfection's noblest varieties. 
As we reached an open space, with trees and foun- 
tains interspersed with beds of fragrant flowers, and 
circumscribed with lofty temples and arches, we 
beheld a heavenly host of glorious beings surround a 
dazzling throne of white. And on it sat the Kingly 
figure of the Deity of Heaven, the Son of Man, with 
countenance beaming with human and divinest love, 
transfigured and glorified. 

'*And he smiled upon my darling boy and took 
him by the hands and told him of the mysteries of 
heaven, and blessed him, and Raymond was happy 
and srrriled back with such perfect radiant delight, 
that I was happy because he was so happy, and 
heaven was so glorious. 
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"And then Heaven's Deity, approaching me with a 
noble, kindly mien, said, 'My name is Love, I am 
the father of all spirits. Without me earth and 
paradise would perish. The universe acknowledges 
my authority. Stars and suns enamored pulsate 
and throb in space and kiss each other in waves of 
light ; atoms cold embrace and cling together, bodies 
dead to other noble impulses are not dead to love. 
Love rules the universe and in His arms will fold 
your sainted boy. Your prattling babe shall bloom 
in peerless joy in this supernal paradise, where never 
comes want or grief or pain; and death is never 
known.' 

' '* He ceased and smiled upon me with such a sweet 
benignant smile, my soul was stirred to ecstasy. 
And I looked round upon that heavenly throng, 
that angelic host and behold they had no wings, 
they had no harps and needed none to add greater 
bliss or worship. Their raiment was not all of spot- 
less white, but the soft blended tints of many rain- 
bows were crushed into single hues and multiplied 
into an infinity of purity and richness in the gauzy 
texture of their flowing, saintly robes. And the 
fragrance that surrounded them was so exquisite it 
filled my soul with gladness and delight. 

'* There in the ever-dazzling sun, I saw the * City of 
God,' whose foundations are eternal. 'A city not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.' 

''Its jasper walls glittered in the glorious light of 
an eternal day, with its many mansions prepared 
for the redeemed, with its gold-paved streets, and the 
crystal fountains of life, ' and the river of life' ever 
flowing by these mansions, whose drink quenches all 
thirst, and in whose waters to bathe will renew 
8 
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eternal youth and immortality. And they that eat 
of the tree of life hunger no more. And there, far 
from this little speck of earth, translated human 
souls clothed in immortal beauty are i)ermitted to 
walk with God by the ' Crystal Sea' and under the 
ever green foliage of the trees of life, and to learn of 
him, and enjoy his blissful abode forever. For ' God 
is a Sun and a Shield, who maketh his angels spirits, 
and his ministers a flaming fire.' 

** And I saw the City of New Jerusalem, described 
by John, when the 'angel carried him away in the 
spirit to a great and high mountain' in the new 
heavens, and showed him that great city; 12,000 
furlongs was the length of it, 12,000 furlongs the 
height of it, and 12,000 furlongs the width of it. It 
was a pyramidal city on a terraced mountain in the 
sun. And the city was of pure gold like unto glass, 
and the twelve gates were twelve pearls.' And the 
inhabitants of other planets, whom I could not 
describe for marvelous variety, have here their beauti- 
ful abiding cities. And the glories of celestial peace 
and beauty surrounded them. The sweetness of love 
lost and regained forever gladdened their hearts. 
And I basked in the cooling shade of fragrant 
groves, and tasted the nectared fruits, and saw the 
angels pass by, and heard the messengers from other 
worlds recite the history of far-off suns, and distant 
planets, and with awakened soul to the joy of all 
knowledge, I saw nature's perfection through un- 
measured ages. 

''Ah! more, when the glowing spirit thirsted for 
other scenes and broader knowledge, I seemed to fly 
on tireless electric wings to other suns and stars and 
visit the centers of the universe. 
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*' And there I met my sainted mother, whose face I 
could not remember seeing on earth, so soon was 
she taken from me. She greeted me first of all that 
heavenly angelic band, with such a smile of joy I 
knew her at a glance. I needed no introduction, and 
with such greetings as no tongue can speak, we held 
communion with each other a space, and then my 
father came, and all whom I had known on earth 
and who had gone before me came one by one and 
greeted me, and led me, and little Raymond to the 
celestial gates of their peerless home in the City 
Beautiful. 

*' Then I rested in the glorious grandeur of an end- 
less day. Communed with love, and drank in heav- 
enly lore, and saw the wise and good, the saints of 
every age and clime from Adam, Noah and Abraham 
to the last arrived from earth, even including Cyrus 
Randall and Richard and Alma Moulton, who greeted 
me with rapture, saying, * We will soon complete the 
Home Circle in Heaven.* And there I held sweet 
converse with heavenly messengers, and played with 
glorious cherubims. 

''The movements of whose seraph forms, blent 
with music indescribable, filled all my soul with sweet 
bewilderment and joy. And I was wrapped in 
ecstasy at sight of this supernal land and all its 
blending rhythmic poetry of peace and calm delight. 

*'A11 thought and memory of other worlds and 
scenes was blotted from my awe-struck soul and 
vanished, and I became a thrill of bliss, sensations of 
supreme delight. Earth was so far and small it 
seemed unreal and unknown, and only to exist to 
teach and fashion character and love that they 
might bloom in beauty and perfection here. 
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'*I only know my soul was as a harp of many 
strings, and every chord was tuned to wondrous 
melody and peace. And in the broad expanse of 
heaven's illimitable depths of rainbow sky, I saw 
vast throngs of angel messengers with radiant faces 
coming and going on errands of kind mercy to far- 
off worlds. 

"And what I saw was equal ecstacy 
One universal smile of all things, 
Joy past compare; gladness unutterable; 
Imperishable life of peace and love ; 
Exhaustless riches, and unmeasured bliss.*' 

'*I cannot tell you all, for many things were un- 
utterable. But I was so happy and all things were 
so glorious that I cannot stay away. I must return 
soon, for Raymond wants me, and in the vision the 
angel said I must return next Sabbath mom at 
early sunrise. Oh, Raphael ! it wounds my heart to 
leave you, for your kind love and noble nature has 
cherished and blessed me here. But heaven draws 
me, and you will follow ere many fleeting years." 

** But you must not go," pleaded Raphael. *'You 
are the angel of my earthly home, my joy and 
solace. You must not go. This may be a dream, a 
fancy of the mind, delirium born of grief and illness." 

**No, no," she said, in a subdued and gentle voice, 
**it is no dream. Next Sabbath mom at sunrise I 
shall pass the pearly gates of life to another life 
beyond, and spend my Sabbath day in Heaven, — an 
endless Sabbath day of rest and joy. Grieve not for 
me, for I am happy now, and will then dwell in per- 
fect bliss. But then you may be sad and lonesome 
when I am gone — you will miss my kindly care. 
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" Ah ! there is Laura. She has been lonely in her 
sad widowhood, and she may come and keep you 
from being so very desolate. Can't you, Laura? 
Come nearer, both of you ; now give me your hands, 
and promise me that you will love and cherish each 
other when I am gone. And when the edge of grief 
is dulled, and the mourning season passed, I want 
you two to marry and be happy — ^for the span of 
earthly life is short and you will each soon follow 
me; but while it lasts, you will need each other's 
sympathy and consolation. Then be happy as you 
may and oh ! be good to each other and all living 
things.'' 

Then her voice, which had been strong before, now 
faded to a whisper, and they leaned to catch her 
words, their hands still clasped in hers and faintly 
heard the words, ** farewell." And then she passed 
into unconsciousness as to a gentle slumber. And 
then with their hands still clasped in hers and in 
each other's, they watched for hours, looking upon 
her pallid face and waiting for returning conscious- 
ness. 

But it came not until the second day thereafter in 
the Holy Sabbath's calm at sunrise. Then opening 
her eyes for the last time on earth she said, ** Fare- 
well, Raphael, and farewell, Laura," and her spirit 
passed in the white garments of a shining soul 
through the purple gates of morn to the land of 
everlasting peace. 

And Raphael mourned her loss for many years, 
saying : *' She was the sweetest soul that ever looked 
through human eyes." And at last he took to his 
bosom the woman whom she gave him in her dying 
hours. 
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And with reverent hearts they often talk of the 
loved and lost Enola, and each day with wondering 
gladness they gaze at the glorious beauty of the 
rising and the setting sun and say : "Yonder is our 
lost Enola — heaven is there — there in the celestial 
cities and on the mountain sides and valleys of the 
sun, in the cooling shades and fragrant bowers, 
where the mild zephyrs kiss the nodding flowers, and 
verdant meads slope up towards the ever-smiling 
sunlight, where God's presence shines in blessed 
benedictions down on all Hving and insensate 
things : 

"A spirit broods amid the grass; 
Vague outlines of the Everlasting Thought 
Lies in the melting shadows as thej pass; 
The touch of an eternal presence thrills 
The fringes of the sunlight and the hills. 

The great globe grows in glory; near and far 
God's blinding splendors blaze upon all ejes; 
And thunderous music as of newer Sinais 
Crash triple grandeurs of great prophesies; 
And large loves white as Christ's own angels are, 
Fling shining sweetnesses on all the spheres." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

DO THE DEAD RETURN? THERE ARE NO DEAD 

There is a fair perennial world, 

Where hopes and joys that mock us here 
Will lift their banners high unfurled, 

To music of that blissful sphere ; 
And there our souls with rapture greet, 

'Mid anthems of bright rolling hours. 
With folded wing in converse sweet. 

Those we loved in this world of ours. 

After the departure of Enola to the celestial cities 
of the sun, Raphael was sad and lonely, for the 
world seemed dismal and dark. The glorious sun- 
shine of a loving woman's presence, and the sweet- 
ness and inspiration of her noble life had now gone 
from his life and hearthstone forever. And he wan- 
dered silent, thoughtful and disconsolate as one 
in a fearful dream. Like one struck with a terrible 
blow, and stunned and paralyzed, he drifted with 
every passing scene and scarcely realized what was 
going on around him. Ah ! how often is the mind 
and heart stunned and paralyzed as well as the 
body ! Raphael was not only stunned physically 
and mentally and his heart bound in sorrow for the 
loved and lost ones but he was sorely puzzled to 
understand the remarkable incidents connected with 
Enola's departure. Were her statements true or 
were they the hallucinations of a distressed mind? 
Made in the solemn and impressive hour of dis^ 

i 
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solution, they had the force and sanctity of an 
oath. 

Did she visit those marvelous scenes she described ? 
Was she translated, like John, when he was carried 
by an angel to a great and high mountain in the 
new heavens and the new earth, or, like Paul, when 
he was snatched up to the seventh or perfect 
heaven? Christ said: '*The pure in heart shall see 
God;" then truly she should have seen Him all her 
life, and this is not so marvelous and strange after 
all. There may be many similar cases of which 
there are no record. In birth and life and death 
she was truly remarkable, and it is not so wonder- 
ful that she should take this wonderful journey to 
the celestial realms of eternal glory. Would she 
return ? 

She had told Raphael and Laura Randall that she 
would return upon the anniversary of little Ray- 
mond's death. Raphael was of a doubting and 
disbelieving mind and his thoughts dwelt not upon 
the promised event. But Laura Randall was of a 
receptive mind and trusting faith. So that when 
the first anniversary of that sad event came round 
her whole heart and mind were awake and aroused 
to receive the expected manifestation. 

Thus that which was expected came to Laura, as 
properly and naturally it should, for she was in 
the receptive mood and was of that spiritual and 
clairvoyant type to whom it is given to know the 
mysteries of spiritual things. 

So when Raphael called the following day on 
Laura Randall— for they lived but a short distance 
apart — she questioned him as to what occurred. 
But beyond the fact that he felt an unusual spir- 
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itual exaltation and his thoughts dwelt constantly 
on Enola and the baby boy, he neither saw nor 
felt anything unusual on that sad anniversary. 

Then said Laura, "O ye of little faith ! did Enola 
in her earth life ever tell you an untruth, and will 
you not believe her dying promise that she would 
return on the anniversary of Raymond's death? 

Do you believe death is an endless sleep and there 
is no resurrection?" 

*'No," answered Raphael, ''There is no death, and 
therefore no resurrection. That which is alive in 
our bodies never dies. And that which dies in our 
bodies was never alive. The soul or spiritual body 
never goes down into the grave. The house in 
which we live decays, but its immortal tenant has 
an invisible house in which it dwells, called the 
''incorruptible body,'' which passes on to its future 
abode in another and fairer world. We speak of the 
resurrection of the body in the same way we speak 
of the rising and setting sun. We know that the 
sun does not rise or set and never did. It is a 
false statement used in common parlance to de- 
scribe an event, a change or transition, a revolution 
of the earth on its axis. 

"And it is the same with the resurrection. There 
is no resurrection; we use the term to denote a 
change or transformation. The material body is 
never resurrected in organic form, and the spiritual 
body never dies, never goes into the grave, and 
has no need of a resurrection. What we call death 
is a change constantly taking place in our bodies, 
which are. dying every hour and second of our lives, 
and renewed continually by the air, food and water 
we consume. ^ 
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"Every time we eat we are casting fuel upon the 
electric fires of our organism which we call physi- 
cal life; and every moment the tissues of our bodies 
are converted into ashes which must be eliminated 
through the sanitary sewers of our body, or the 
fires of life will be smothered in the decaying and 
dead atoms. 

'*Our bodies contain no atoms they possessed five 
or seven years ago, and when we have lived an 
ordinary lifetime we have had ten to twenty new 
bodies. Flammarion thinks we have a new body 
every one or two years. 

"If that which lives within us, which we call the 
life or soul, persists for seventy years to live on while 
the body is constantly dying, and is rebuilt and re- 
newed as an entirely new body ten or twenty times, 
can it not easily survive the sudden or rapid death 
or decay of the material body ? It seems reasona- 
ble to believe it can. All things that have life, like 
the acorn and the grain of wheat, seem to die only 
to renew their lives and live again in tree and wav- 
ing grain. When we look upon a wheatfield in the 
sleet and rain of winter it seems hopeless of new 
life and growth, but in the warmth of springtime 
it will renew its life and growth, and wave in golden 
harvests in the coming summer.*' 

"Ah ! Raphael, you answer well," said Laura, 
"and I question not your faith, but your clearness 
of spiritual vision. We cannot all see alike, or feel 
alike, or dwell in the same world; though we may 
walk the same streets and live in the same house. 
It is our thoughts and visions of the mind, and 
spiritual dreams and perceptions that make our 
real world. Your world, Raphael, is more logical 
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and material, but Enola's was always like my own 
— more spiritual and ideal/' 

*'Very true," said Raphael, *'each person makes 
his own world, and dwells in it. It is his thoughts 
his dreams, his ideals. Alexander could not under- 
stand the world of Diogenes, nor Plato the world of 
Moses, nor the Pharisees the world of Christ. The 
cynic cannot comprehend the world of the optimist, 
nor the stolid materialist grasp the aspirations of the 
idealist. The aesthetic beauties of the poetic fancy, 
or the sweet melodies of entrancing music are un- 
knowable to the dullard. Each lives in his own world 
almost as truly as if he lived on a distant planet. 
And the real world of each is a spiritual world.'' 

''You speak truly," said Laura; "the spiritual 
world, the realm of the mind, the domain of the 
soul, is the governing force. The real man is the 
spirit, though clad in air and enwrapped in dissolv- 
ing atoms ; for the soul is the great enduring reality, 
as natural as nature's self and its ultimate power." 

"It is as natural," said Raphael, "that we should 
have a soul as that we should have a body; that 
we should have a heaven as that we should have 
an earth; that we should live always as that we 
should live one day. And spirit is as real and 
natural as matter." 

"But many do not recognize this truth," said 
Laura. 

"Too true," replied Raphael. "There are persons, 
like the boy raised in the valley, who never crossed 
the mountains. Their rugged tops circumscribed his 
world; to him there is nothing beyond. So it is 
with many persons; they can see nothing beyond 
the narrow horizon of their experience or prejudice; 

4 
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but those who have traversed the heights, have 
found other valleys, mountains, lakes and seas 
beyond, and broadened their views to accord with 
the varied experiences of their lives. The world was 
just as round when the ancients considered it flat 
as it is to-day. These practical persons see only 
what is around them; they are like the man that 
has never experienced religion — they believe there is 
no such thing; but thousands and millions declare 
they have, and bear witness to its uplifting and 
consoling power. Some men have no sense of music, 
poetry, art or literature, but that does not prove 
these have no existence. They have, and are as nat- 
ural to some as they are unnatural to others. Some 
men do not believe in a soul, in immortality, and 
like the fool, say in their hearts there is no God. 
Such are psychic bankrupts, moral derelicts, spir- 
itual wrecks, scarce worth the salvage. Some men 
believe in only visible and tangible things, and 
discard soul and spirit because they are invisible, 
and seem unreal. 

But the soul is no more invisible or unreal than the 
electric forces that control the universe, or the in- 
visible laws that execute the divine purpose, and 
fore-shadow all destiny. The universe is ruled by 
imponderable force, by spirit, by ideal thought, 
from the loftiest archangel and most distant star 
to the rounded pebble on the beach or the humble 
savage in his lonely hut. They reverence and obey 
the laws of life and growth and love, which are the 
ideal all-embracing thought of Deity. Well may man, 
in the plenitude of his reasoning, spiritual power, 
exclaim : **We are a part of thee, O God ! and think 
thy thoughts after thee!*' 
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'*It is said," answered Laura, ''that a thousand 
years are only as a dream in the night, a mere 
particle in the great aggregate of eternity, and no 
man living can conceive of what the thirtieth gen- 
eration from now will know concerning earth and 
heaven. They will pity our igiiorance as we do 
those who worshipped the gods of Olympus.'* 

* 'Would it be too much to predict/' interposed 
Raphael, "that they of the coming time will be 
able to demonstrate the difference between soul and 
body, and show they are two different entities, as 
easily as the chemist to-day separates the oxygen 
and the nitrogen in a cup of water ? Or make such 
startling discoveries that a man in the proper con- 
dition can see the air filled with spiritual beings 
who walk the earth unseen, as did the seers and 
prophets of old ? And then men shall see and know 
their sainted dead who will visit the earth; they 
will possess such wonderful spiritual power and 
clairvoyant vision. Even now our departed loved 
ones in our thoughtful hours seem to touch our 
heartstrings with their vanished hand, and we 
feel their presence in our brightest dreams." 

O Soul ! O harp of 'thousand strings ! 

Oft hath a vanished finger swept 
Thy wondrous chords, and angel wings 

Have rustled in thy listening sleep, 
Where silence was unuttered thought, 

That to the hungry Spirit given; 
The melodies of earth were caught 

And blended with the dreams of heaven. 

O yearning memories, sad and grand! 

Prophetic of a time to be. 
O wanderer on a lonely strand. 

That gazes o*er a boundless seal 
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Know, many souls in all the past 
Have dreamt loYe ope's all doors and bars, 

Beyond the sunset shores at last, 
Where islands glitter like the stars. 

Raphael continued : "Mind or soul is the sovereign 
agency that involves memory, thought, reflection, 
reason : that presides over all will or mental poten- 
cies and is truly a greater factor in the world prob- 
lem than all the material and electric forces, be- 
cause it has sovereignty over all. It is a personality 
or force that is self-asserting, self-determining and 
self-guiding; it is a potentiality above matter which 
controls it and all forces. This lifts the mind forces 
of man to a plane superior to all material forces, 
for he can will and antagonize and control them 
almost like Deity, which reveals his kingship and 
elevates and ennobles spiritual forces. 

** While electricity is the creative energy of all 
worlds, controlling the material forces that fill im- 
mensity, yet it does not deny, but teaches; that 
there is a great creative mind that is *God over 
all, and in you all; ' that man's soul is an atom of 
that creative mind, and all things else are but the 
vast machinery of his universe." 

**Ah ! it teaches more," said Laura; *4t teaches 
that the perfection of creative energy in material 
structures reaches out after the higher and nobler 
forces of spiritual being, and recognizes that God 
is a spirit, and all reason and intelligence comes 
from him as its spiritual center, which is far above 
and beyond all material powers and possibili- 
ties." 

'*It also teaches," said Raphael, "the transitory 
nature of all material things, and how compara- 
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tively worthless is earthly wealth and temporal 
power. Soul and character are the only enduring 
things that outlast the corroding touch of time and 
are the enduring passports to the celestial realms of 
eternity. 

And gathering gold and sordid wealth is not life's aim forsooth, 
For soul is the only test of worth, and the only gold is truth. 

"I would we could all understand this truth and 
remember that happiness and success do not depend 
on wealth or earthly possessions. The great bene- 
factors of the world have been poor in their earthly 
posessions and rich in heavenly treasures. 

**The pleasures of earth are too fleeting, and pall 
too soon upon the satiated appetite to be worth a 
frenzied struggle or justify a wasted life." 

I've marked the bounds of pleasure's flight, 

I've counted merit o'er and o'er; 
The wise may reason wrong or right. 

The fool may hoard his paltry store. 
But God has set the seal of fate : 

True wealth is only of the soul, 
And they who dote on earth's estate 

Must taste where bitter waters roll. 

''Modern knowledge of electricity has killed ma- 
terialism," said Raphael, **and buried it beyond 
the hope of resurrection. The old materialistic 
doctrine that only what is visible and tangible is 
real and material and all else is myth and super- 
stition has been relegated to the discarded and ob- 
solete past. Electricity has worked wonders in art 
and commerce, but not more so than in the field 
of science and philosophy. And nothing has forti- 
fied man's belief in a spiritual entity and soul power 
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more than this invisible potential substance that is 
at the dividing line of spirit and matter, and works 
its will under omniscient law with the swiftness of 
lightning and the power of omnipotence. It works 
under the guidance of spirit at one end and on in- 
sensate matter at the other. 

**It has aroused modem thought as never dreamed 
of in the past to realize that there is invisible mat- 
ter, invisible electricity and magnetism, invisible 
law, invisible life and invisible spirit, and that all 
the forces and energies of nature are invisible and 
mysterious, and that we should not discard spirit- 
ual power and potencies on that account. That 
the whole universe is lying in the arms of invisible 
power, held by the grasp of invisible hands, con- 
trolled by waves of invisible force, as intangible as 
mind, as subtle as thought, and as omnipotent as 
Deity. 

**That the material, the visible and the ponderable 
are as nothing in the hands of the invisible and 
imponderable. That a world, a sun, a planet are as 
light as a sunbeam to a force invisible, and lighter 
than a sunbeam. That millions of tons of matter, 
hard and solid, are as a featherweight to an intangi- 
ble substance lighter than a featherweight. What a 
miracle of wonders !*' 

**But, returning to the original subject," said 
Laura, **I was waiting and watching for Enola's 
return last night, for I believed her when she said 
that she would return on the anniversary of Ray- 
mond's death. And she did return, for in the still- 
ness of the midnight hour I heard her voice say 
ing, *Laura ! Laura ! I have come, and little Ray- 
mond is with me.* And I raised up in bed and, 
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leaning on my elbow, I saw Enola standing by the 
side of my bed and looking down upon me with 
such a bright, angelic face, it thrilled me with de- 
light unknown before; and I said, *Enola, is that 
you?' And she answered, 'It is, dear Laura! 
Ah ! you have the power to see and hear, the spirit- 
ual perception to discern, the finer lineaments of the 
soul wrapt in the garments of an endless life. Would 
it was so with dearest Raphael, for I have tried for 
hours to exalt his mind to an equilibrium with 
my own, that he might know and feel the pres- 
ence of a celestial messenger of love, — his loved and 
lost, — who seeks to inspire his soul to nobler deeds 
and loftier thoughts. 

'"But the logic of his thoughts, the cool, calm 
reason of his mind, shuts out the higher visions 
of the soul; and so I came to you. You have not 
seen Raymond yet.' And then I looked, and by her 
side I saw the cherub boy, as fair and smiling as 
a seraphim ; and he saluted me by kissing his hand 
and throwing me a kiss. And I did smile with 
joy at the sight of him, he was so winsome, fair 
and lovely. And turning to Enola, I asked, how 
did you come on such a far, far journey?' And 
she answered, 'The journey seems not far or long 
from earth to heaven, from sun to planet — only a 
few brief seconds, and so swift and joyous is the 
speed we take no note of time, but on the electric 
currents glide and float as on a sea of bliss. And 
many sainted souls and angels pass us by coming 
and going on errands of mercy.' 'How wonderful,' 
I said. 'And do you come and go at your own 
will and pleasure?' She answered, 'When the human 
soul is untrammelled by its house of clay, and 
9 
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drops its habliments of dust, the electric circuit is 
broken which holds it to the earth, and it returns 
to its electric and spiritual center, to the all-life- 
giving sun from whence it came — ^from whence all 
life and force and spirits come to the solar worlds. 
There it finds its great spiritual father and takes 
on another refined and visible body, and dwells in 
peace and joy, and grows in knowledge and per- 
fection, and learns the mysteries of the universe. 
Then the perfected soul may go where it will, may 
visit the earth, or soar to distant suns in far off 
constellations yet unnamed, and learn the history 
of all orbs that float in the immensity of space, 
and govern planets yet unborn, and grow in knowl- 
edge and perfection through eons of imperishable 
life, until they can stand up by the side of the 
Almighty in the center of the universe and be al- 
most as wise and glorious as their Creative Deity. 
For man has no soul. Man is a soul, and man's 
soul is a part of Deity an atom of the Infinite, a 
crowned king of the universe, who shall see God, 
and be like him, a prophet, prince and king of 
universal empire.' 

**If the soul of man, which is the real man, can 
go where it will after its departure from this life,' 
I said, *and can return to the earth at pleasure, 
why do they not visit their loved ones here oft- 
ener than they do?" 'Surely the answer to that 
should be plain to every thinking soul,' answered 
Enola, 'for when they return to their loved ones it 
is so difficult to communicate with them — their 
thoughts are on such different planes of perception- 
there is little benefit accomplished, or satisfaction 
attained. The returning spirits find those they left 
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behind them so absorbed in worldly affairs, so dull 
in spiritual comprehension, and generally so in- 
different to their eternal welfare, that there seems 
to be a gulf between them which cannot be re- 
moved. 

'* ' And while these spirits come and go from sun to 
earth on errands of mercy, and by their invisible 
influence stimulate' and inspire many noble thoughts 
and deeds in those who have listening, receptive 
souls, their presence is seldom realized, and their 
eflForts often in vain. 

"'Like poor, dear Raphael, the heavy logic, and 
the thoughts of the earth earthy blind his eyes and 
deadens his perception to the presence of a celestial 
messenger who came to gladden and inspire his 
life, and brighten the solitude of his remaining 
years.' 

"How sad and yet how numerous are such cases,* 
I said, 'But does it not distress such loving spirits, 
and rob heaven of some of its celestial joy to know 
that on this storm-tossed planet are so many toiling, 
sad and unhappy souls? Can the saints in heaven 
be joyous when they know there is a world rolling 
in sorrow and sickness, and often in hopeless misery ? 
Can they still be happy?" 

"'This seems a fearful question,' answered Enola, 
'The trials and sorrows of earth would indeed be 
distressing to the hosts of heaven and those who 
have crossed the Stygian river, could they not see 
beyond man's mortal life. But to them is given 
to see the end from the beginning, and to com- 
prehend life's mysteries and know first, that the 
earth-life is a disciplinary period where these trials 
f^n4 tribulations work out, for those who suflFer^ 
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a far more exceeding and greater weight of glory. 
They are thus reconciled to this temporal situation. 
Secondly, they know the brevity of life and the 
certainty of its brevity, which, like a song that is 
sung or a tale that is told, soon vanishes; then 
they know that the tried and suffering ones will be 
lifted up to a higher, better and more perfect life 
in the celestial realms of the sun. Then, thirdly, 
they trust and believe the God of all the earth will 
do right and temper the wind to the shorn lamb. 
What is this little span of earth-life, even if it be 
three score years and ten, to the endless cycles of 
eternal duration ? It is as the swing of a pendulum 
to the life of a star. Therefore, the sainted ones 
contain their souls in peace, knowing He doeth all 
things well.' 

**Then she paused, and her voice sunk low, as she 
murmured, *Good-bye Laura ! Tell Raphael I came, 
but could not make him see or feel my presence or 
hear my voice.' 

'*And in an instant her form and face and that of 
Raymond's, which shone with such luminous beauty 
in the darkness, vanished, while I, still trembling 
with joy and delight, thanked heaven for such an 
angel visitant, and felt a thousand new hopes and 
aspirations surging through my being. Ah ! Ra- 
phael, to win such joy we must purify our hearts 
and, like the Hindu mystics, purge and clarify our 
grosser thoughts and dwell in contemplative vis- 
ions of creative truth and love." 

Then Raphael bowed his head in sadness and 
said, **Who of us are prepared to meet the sainted 
dead? Pew human spirits are attuned to such a 
£ne response. Our lives are not clean and white 
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enough to stand without desecration in their blessed 
presence. There is a price to be paid in self-abnega- 
tion before we can see our loved and lost. Before 
the heavens open and its visions are disclosed there 
is a pathway of purification, pain, suffering and 
self-denial, of longing and tears, and then at last, 
upon the mountain heights of love and joy, in 
some rare unutterable hour, the blessed vision 
may come. And when it comes, each for himself 
must be prepared, each divinely fitted, each divinely 
blessed." 

**This is true indeed," said Laura, ''For there are 
moments for which lips have no language, there are 
hours whose story never can be told in speech ; there 
are points in the path trod by human feet nearest 
the borderland beyond, where voices seem to be 
heard in the hushed twilight of eternity." 

Then Raphael, after a long pause, said thought- 
fully, ''Oh ! how the sweet sad memories of life 
crowd upon us ! How the dear departed faces come 
before us in the dim shadows of our sleeping 
and waking dreams ! With what pathetic grace 
they smile upon us and fade away into the speech- 
less silence, while a vanished finger seems to touch 
our heart strings and make sad melody in our 
souls!" 



Their only mark upon earth's breast 

Sleeps in the pallid, cold moonlight; 
Two lonely graves with snow-robed crest 

That peer into the void of night. 
They hold the bright and laughing eyes, 

The dimpled cheeks that I have kissed, 
The angel face I loved to prize, 

The noble form so long I've missed. 
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But not their stainless spirits? No. 

I ask where, whither have they flown? 
From star to star, from sun to snn, 

Until they reached their Maker's throne ? 
A voice from out the ages spoke 

From where the dazzling suns are fed, 
"Gird up thy loins, go forth in hope, 

The living yet shall see their dead." 

Thus did Raphael and Laura dwell on the sad, 
pathetic scenes and visions of the loved and lost 
Enola, and all their sainted dead; and with noble 
sympathy and kindly words sustained each other's 
hopes and aspirations, and brought some needed 
sunshine to each other's lives. And love, true love 
and devotion, came again into their hearts and 
lives, — the **love that hopes, endures and is pa- 
tient,'' for they waited many years before uniting 
their hearts and hands according to Enola's wish. 
There were sweet memories that came ever trooping 
to their minds that made them wait in patient 
fondness till the soothing balm of time had healed 
the wounds, and stilled the heart-ache. 

Each time we truly love, our capacity for loving 
is increased, for it is a law of nature that every 
element in our mind and body is strengthened by 
exercise. Besides, no man, however kind and com- 
panionable, knows how to appreciate a lovely, no- 
ble woman until he has sustained the loss of one. 
Then the tenderness and devotion of his nature is 
increased a hundred fold, and he then knows best 
how to love, cherish and bless with unselfish adora- 
tion the angel of his earthly home. 

And in the passing years each fair day at the hour 
of sunset, when the god of day swings like a great 
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globe of gold in the crimson west, he gazes on it 
long and lovingly, Uke a Parsee on the hills of 
Persia worshipping the sun, and he and Laura 
often exclaim : ** There is the home of Enola, there 
is the sun-bright abode of the soul. Yonder is the 
center of life and light to all the solar worlds. And 
in a few more brief, circling years, in the white gar- 
ments of a shining soul, we shall cleave the ambient 
air, and, on its beams of golden light, we shall 
tread with winged feet the celestial stairway to 
the all-life-giving sun." 

And they sit and watch the sun, now slowly sink- 
ing from their sight, and as some fleecy cloud draws 
near the golden fringes of the mighty globe, and 
waves his fleecy banners in the air, it seems like 
the fair white hand of beckoning angels bidding 
them to come and visit the lost Enola in her golden 
mansions in the sun. 

And when the mellow twilight shimmers over the 
fading landscape and the yellow stars come forth 
one by one and take their places in the glittering 
battalions of the night, like the hosts of heaven 
arrayed for battle against the powers of darkness, 
they whisper gently to each other and say, ''Yon- 
der are other suns that are celestial worlds, thou- 
sands and millions of them, which the Beneficent 
Father has created in which to bless and perfect the 
children of His planetary worlds. And in some 
happy hours in the coming eons of the blessed, we 
shall tread their blooming fields and golden streets, 
and our loved Enola shall be our guide and guar- 
dian angel through a thousand worlds of life and 
destiny.'' 

And sometimes in the sad and meditative hours 
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of twilight, Raphael repeats one of his favorite 
poems : 

When the twilight shades are falling 

And the even-tide is near, 
Comes the voice of memory calling, 

Soft as falling of a tear ; 
And from shadows dim and fleeting 
Come the saddest songs and greeting, 

Yet the sweetest that I hear. 

And I dream the olden dreaming 

In the gloaming by the way, 
And life*s rosy-tinted gleaming 

Seems to crown the closing day; 
And my heart and brain and being 
Rapt in visions I am seeing 

Sad, yet brightest that I may 1 

Oh ! our saddest thoughts are sweetest I 

For they span a broader sea, 
Soaring eagle- winged and fleetest 

0*er the world of memory. 
Hope-crowned, heavenward and untiring 
To the good and loved aspiring. 

They are calling unto thee. 

Like the murmur of bright rivers 

In the Islands of the Blest, 
Where the solemn music quivers 

Like a birdling in its nest, 
Come the smiles of those who love us 
From the far-off" heavens above us, 

And our saddest songs are best. 



ENOLA. 

Pallid and still with no pulse's thrill 

Was the silent form of Bnola. 
And her soft bine eyes, with their sweet surprise, 
Where her soul beamed warm as the summer skies, 
Was shrouded and cold; and came no replies 

From the fair sweet lips of Bnola. 

Wed but a year, she sleeps on her bier. 

The fair lovely bride, Bnola; 
And Norvin bent with his soul in a tear 
0*er the angel that came to gladden his sphere, 
Now lost,— forever lost to him here. 

The charming blue-eyed Bnola. 

They laid her to rest, her hands on her breast. 

The pulseless white breast of Bnola. 
Ah ! lately she came as a dove to his nest 
His beautiful bride that his soul had blest; 
And he turned to wander afar and distressed 

From the grave of his sainted Bnola. 

Night's shadows are still on the shafted hill 

And the new-made grave of Bnola. 
But see, shadows move to the grave new-made 
And the ghouls work well with the pick and spade, 
Till the coffin comes forth and the corpse is laid; 

The beautiful corpse of Bnola. 

Oh ! curse the wrong and the dastards strong, 

To seize the fair form of Bnola ; 
For beauty and death are sacred to God 
And heaven's curse blights with chastening rod 
Who disturb the dead 'neath the peaceful sod, 

As was done to the fair Bnola. 
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The sad winds sigfa as the ghonls pass by 

Lifting the form of Enola, 
When her ring flashed bright on the dismal night 
Her bridal ring on her hand so white. 
And the ghonls they grasped it with sordid might 
To despoil the helpless Enola. 

They pnlkd with will, but it came not still 

From the finger of fair Enola. 
For she kept it well in death and in life, 
Till the ghouls with curses to end the strife 
Dissevered the finger with bloody knife 

From the lily-white hand of Enola. 

Then the pulse so still sent forth a thrill 

To the heart of the dead Enola; 
And there burst a sigh with a sobbing cry, 
That frightened the dastards, who quickly fly. 
And brought the old sexton who dwelt near by 

To the helpless form of Enola. 

Suspended life came forth from the strife. 

And breath to the form of Enola. 
Then fever came with its breath of flame, 
And reason tottered, infirm and lame. 
And she lingered long with the sexton's dame, 

Who cared for the sick Enola. 

God's sweetest thought is a little child, 

And it came to the fair Enola; 
And a spark of life fi-om a life most gone 
Came forth as a star on a dismal mom. 
When a lovely blue-eyed cherub was bom — 

The sweet-faced little Enola. 

Like a restless star from lands afar, 

To seek the grave of Enola; 
And lay him there in his last despair. 
Feeble and sick and worn with care 
Came Norvin pale; and bent in prayer 

At the grave of his loved Enola. 
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In the twilight gloom beside the tomb, 

Dying, he cried for Bnola; 
Though feeble her reason, she seemed to hear 
And sprang from her couch with fienzied fear, 
And he saw her form like a ghost appear. 

And he fell at the feet of Bnola. 

Ah ! grief and pain will number its slain, 

'Twas thus with him and Bnola. 
They were silent and dead when the night had £ed, 
One breast still pillowed a dying head, 
And the two in death as in life were wed — 

And buried in the grave of Bnola. 

On their graves so green in the summer sheen 

Ofl sits little blue-eyed Bnola, 
With her guileless soul watching cloudlets roll; 
And the smile of God in her tresses of gold ; 
But the sorrows of earth her pathway enfold 

For the innocent feet of Bnola. 
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OR, 

A WOMAN'S DOUBLE LIFE. 



Love was his motto, love his theme, 
Fantastic was its wandering beam. 
And shadows flitted through its dream— 

The wonders of its mystery. 
'Twas sad, 'twas gay; it taught to pray; 
*Twas beauteous as the flowers of May; 
It wished to stay, to fly away, 

God knows alone its history. 



And yet her sweet face haunts me still, 
I hear her voice in the bubbling rill, — 
I see her form in the shadows still. 
Is love the growth of human will ? 

I know not, yet too well I know 
I laid it where the willows grow; 
And yet its ghost will come unbid 
To lift again Hope's coffin-lid. 

I cursed all love beneath the skies, 

I scorned it as a thing despised; 

I trod my heart beneath my feet. 

Yet like the trampled flowers more sweet 

Its essence rose and softly stole 

In honeyed fragrance to my soul. 

Stand off, thou wizard of unrest ! 

My soul's my own, wouldst thou contest, 

And manacle its free-born will? 

I love, O God ! I love her still. 



THE EARL AND BISHOP^S WIFE; OR, A WOMAN^S 
DOUBLE LIFE. 

CHAPTER I 

A music in the atmosphere, 
A sadness in the sunlight clear 
Like beauty smiling through a tear, 

Loves magic and its mystery. 
A heart that stayed, a fancy strayed, 
A soft sigh falling from a maid 
As fair as e'er the gods have made. 

And who shall know its history? 

About the commencement of the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, Lord Delmere, the son of 
the Earl of Rosemary, married a beautiful young 
lady at Brighton under circumstances unusual and 
romantic. It was a sudden love affair on the Romeo 
and Juliet order, and terminated in a hasty wed- 
ding, followed by a bridal tour of some weeks to 
Norway, and the Land of the Midnight Sun. 

They spent a delightful honeymoon viewing the 
wonderful scenery of that land of dark, bold promon- 
tories, deep jords, Arctic snow and auroral splendors, 
with midnight glories of crimson auroras, and 
streaming banners of light flaming far up into the 
heavens. After a month's sojourn they started 
homeward on a Norwegian vessel. 

The second night out they encountered a terrible 
storm. The masts were blown down, the sails and 
rigging torn away, and the decks swept from stem 
to stem by the furious waves, 
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It was plain the ship could not long endure the 
fearful stress and strain of such a raging sea, and 
the boats were made ready for the desperate emer- 
gency that soon came. Ere an hour had passed 
her rudder was torn away, and her cargo shifted 
by the terific blows of the waves, and she floated, 
helpless and careening to her final plunge into the 
depths of the sea. 

Then the boats were swung loose, and with 
blanched faces and fearful hearts the passengers, 
some moaning, some in prayer, but most of them 
dazed and silent in the face of the appalling dan- 
ger before them, were swiftly lowered to the boats 
as their only hope of safety. The women first in 
the largest boat with the trustiest crew. Lord Del- 
mere and his bride in this terrible danger clung to 
each other with the desperation of love and despair. 
But the strong arms of the excited crew tore them 
apart, and he saw his bride of a few weeks torn 
from him, and lowered into the large boat, which 
quickly pushed off from the ship, while he was lowered 
into another, and thus they were separated. 

As the boat his bride was in was being rowed 
away for fear of being engulfed with the ship, and 
was several hundred yards distant, she was horri- 
fied to see the boat containing her husband dashed 
and shattered against the sides of the ship, and 
both boat and its occupants and the ship, with a 
great lurch and lunge, go down into the bottomless 
depths of the Arctic Sea. 

The larger boat, containing Lord Delmere^s bride, 
after weathering the storm and keeping afloat for 
three days, and until its occupants were almost 
famished and frozen, was in the last extremity, 
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when they were about to perish, sighted and picked 
up by an English merchant ship bound for London. 

When Gwendolin Rodney, the bride, for that was 
her maiden name, reached London, she was pros- 
trated with grief, and the hardships she had en- 
dured. As soon as she was able to travel she has- 
tened to return to Brighton from which she had 
been absent only about six weeks, and went to the 
home of her aunt, at whose house she had been 
visiting when her sudden and romantic marriage 
took place. 

Her aunt, Mrs. Mary Wintermood, and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Dorothy Wintermood, her cousin, a young 
lady about her own age, were her nearest and only 
relatives. Gwendolines mother had died when she 
was but a child, and her father had married again, 
and she had been brought up by a stepmother 
who was severe and exacting, demanding implicit 
obedience to all her wishes, and allowing her little 
peace or leisure. 

Her father had died a year or two before, leaving 
her to the sole care and guardianship of her step- 
mother, and leaving a sufficient income for all their 
practical wants. To avoid her stepmother's dicta- 
tion and insistence that she should marry the vicar 
of the church where they attended worship, and 
whom she did not love, she had gone on a long 
visit to her aunt at Brighton, the great watering 
place of South England. 

There she had less restraint and more personal 
freedom, and indulged in that fondness for new scenes 
and pleasant society so congenial and fascinating 
to young ladies of her age. She was now only sev- 
enteen and still under the guardianship of her step- 
10 
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mother, whose puritan ideas were galling to her 
free, frank impulsive nature. 

Many afternoons she spent on the beach with her 
aunt and cousin, enjo3ring the balmy sea breezes 
of summer, gazing at the white sails of the distant 
ships across the blue expanse of the sea, and nearer 
by observing the throngs of bathers in the surf, 
buffeting the white breakers or playing on the 
smooth sands of the beach, while processions of ele- 
gant broughams, dog-carts, and carriages with 
their occupants passed like a beautiful panorama 
before them on the elegant drives. 

It was on one of these delightful afternoons at the 
beach that she waS introduced to young Lord Del- 
mere. Both were in their happiest mood, and in their 
first greeting they struck a spark of love that soon 
burst into a living flame in both their hearts. 

They were gazing at some passing ships not far 
at sea at the time and trying to determine from 
their flag to what nationality they belonged, when 
Gwendolin, turning to her new acquaintance, in- 
quired, **Can you tell, my Lord?** 

He answered : **I cannot, I have poor eyes for the 
sea, and little fondness for it anyway.** 

'*I am surprised, my Lord; your name signifies lord 
of the sea.** 

**True, but your name, Wintermood, signifies 
disagreeable weather, and you have the sunshine of 
summer and the blending of the rose and lily in 
your gracious countenance.** 

**You do me honor, but my cousin,*' she was about 
to add, **possesses this name, not myself,** when 
they were interrupted by a cry of alarm from all 
about them, and a team of horses attached to a 
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handsome brougham dashed into their midst. The 
throng scattered to get out of harm's way, but the 
near horse struck Gwendolin and she was about 
to fall under his feet, when Lord Delmere snatched 
her from impending danger. Then by a sudden 
turn of the horses the brougham was overturned 
and the occupants, two ladies, were thrown upon 
the soft sand, stunned but very slightly injured, 
and a great crowd gathered at the spot. 

When Gwendolin and liord Delmere were sufficiently 
disengaged from the crowd they sought Gwendolines 
aunt and cousin, but in the stir and excitement 
they had drifted far from each other, and failing 
to find them, they gave up the search and both 
started together to her aunt's home, which was 
not very far distant. 

On their way, as Gwendolin had slightly sprained 
her ankle, he insisted on her taking his arm, and 
the sudden danger having destroyed all formality, 
they strolled and chatted homeward like old fa- 
miliar lovers, instead of acquaintances of an hour. 

After this Lord Delmere was a constant and daily 
visitor to see Gwendolin and their mutual fondness 
grew into mutual affection and the old story of 
man's love and woman's devotion was told again, 
with anxious hope, and throbbing heart, and they 
realized that : — 

All things beautiful and tender, 
Summer bloom and sunset skies, 
Wear alone their Eden splendor 
In the light of loving eyes. 

A few weeks later Lord Arthur Delmere was or- 
dered by his father, the Earl of Rosemary, to attend 
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to some important business in Norway, and to 
start on his journey on the following day. This 
brought matters to a crisis. But so strong was 
his attachment and the fervor of his love for Gwen- 
dolin that he could not endure the thought of leav- 
ing her, who had now become his promised bride, 
and after earnest persuasion he obtained her con- 
sent and that of her Aunt to their immediate un- 
ion. So they were married in a few hours* notice, 
and started on their bridal tour to Norway. 

When, after about six weeks* absence, Gwendo- 
lin returned husbandless and almost heart-broken 
to her aunt, her trying experience and sad mis- 
fortunes excited the deepest sympathy, and her 
aunt and cousin made every endeavor to cheer and 
comfort her and restore her to her former health 
and beauty. 

After some weeks of their kind ministrations, the 
old brightness began to return to her face, and the 
sad, sweet smile and dreamy eloquence to her soft 
brown eyes. Then came the imperative command 
from her stepmother to return home. A summons 
she was loath to obey. She had not informed her 
stepmother of her marriage, fearing her interference, 
and exacting nature; and now remembering her 
stemess and despotic disposition, she was loath 
to do so at all. 

An unforeseen incident which came to their knowl- 
edge about this time rendered it unnecessary, as 
they all agreed, to let her know anything of Gwen- 
dolin's marriage, and prevented any likelihood of 
its discovery outside of information from her aunt 
or cousin. 

In the introduction of Lord Delmere to Gwendo- 
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Jin and Dorothy, both being presented at the same 
time, he mistook Gwendolin for Dorothy and Doro- 
thy for Gwendolin. Gwendolin was about to cor- 
rect him when the runaway episode interrupted her, 
and afterwards her cousin thought it was such a 
good joke they concluded to keep it up, and to 
Lord Delmere she was Dorothy and Dorothy was 
Gwendolin. 

Thus it continued when the sudden summons of 
departure had hastened the marriage and caused it 
to be consummated within a few hours, and he had 
taken out the marriage license in the name of Doro- 
thy Wintermood. This fortunate mistake enabled the 
ceremony to proceed, the Registrar, supposing Mrs. 
Mary Wintermood to be the mother and guardian 
of the bride, issued the license on her signature 
and consent. Otherwise Gwendolin would have been 
forced to await the consent of her stepmother and 
guardian before the license could be obtained or 
the ceremony performed. The clergyman who offi- 
ciated being a resident of London, visiting at Brigh- 
ton, and knowing neither young lady, naturally 
enough married the one who stood up for that 
purpose. 

As Gwendolin must now return to her stepmother, 
after many conferences, it was deemed best to keep 
her marriage a secret, and not expose her to the 
wrathful taunts and vindictiveness of her severe 
and domineering stepmother. 



CHAPTER II 

A barque shall sail a stormy main, 
A heart shall wander in its pain, 
And turn to find its own again, 

Love is the highest bliss of heaven. 
And yearning souls shall hear the wail 
Of blasted hopes sigh through the gale 
And few shall win, and many fail. 

Upon this star long tempest-driven. 

Gwendolin returned to her home at Bath more 
beautiful than ever. To the rosy hues of cheek, and 
the lily white of complexion and the soft rounded 
form of an English girl, was added the statelier 
pose and queenly dignity of maturer form and 
grace. Her stepmother recognized this and the 
magic of Gwendolines beauty softened her austerity, 
and caused the severe lines of her face to relax, 
and she greeted her with a warmer grasp and a 
kiss of welcome. 

As Gwendolin had anticipated, the Reverend Henry 
Churchman was there waiting to greet her when 
she arrived. He was most cordial in his welcome 
and profuse in his compliments on her improved ap- 
pearance. Her stepmother contriving to leave them 
alone for a time, he told her how he had missed 
her, how he had longed daily to see her and had 
remembered her in his prayers as the dearest woman 
on earth, and the only one he loved, and asked 
her to love him in return, and become his wife. 

He was earnest and importunate. She told him 
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while she could not love him, she esteemed him as a 
friend and a noble man who had paid her the high- 
est compliment possible, yet she hoped he would 
consider his cause hopeless, and never again ad- 
dress her on the subject or weary her with impor- 
tunities. He left, begging her to then and always 
consider him a suitor for her hand, and that the one 
aim of his life would be to win her love, and add to 
her happiness. He was so earnest and manly and 
seemed so determined to win her, that while he 
aroused no great love like that of Lord Delmere, 
she admired the strength and constancy of his 
affections. When her stepmother by persistent in- 
quiries found out her answer to his overtures of 
marriage, she was furious with rage, for Henry 
Churchman was her favorite, and she set much 
store by the fact that from strong family connec- 
tions and influences he was likely to be a bishop 
at no distant day. 

So she berated Gwendolin soundly and threatened 
to disinherit her, and throw her adrift on the world. 
This threat she had the power to execute, for her 
father had received a large part of his estate from 
her stepmother, and unwisely left it all to her, 
trusting her to provide for Gwendolines future. Thus 
while Gwendolin was grieving for a lost husband 
of whom she c^uld not speak, she was beset by 
the continual threats and persecutions of her step- 
mother, and the constant pleadings of Rev. Henry 
Churchman, until she was almost distracted. In 
a few weeks she began to consider herself as a bereft 
widow, feeling the need of sympathy and consolation 
and free to bestow her hand if not her heart where 
she would. Then she began to tolerate and even 
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love the Reverend Churchman for his nobility of 
character and persistency. And, discovering that 
he was constant in his devotion, she finally accepted 
and married him. Soon after she found that nature 
had previously started her on the road to maternity. 

After Gwendolines marriage to Rev. Henry Church- 
man, she was fairly happy, and time passed smooth- 
ly along until about six months after their nup- 
tials her husband was made a Bishop and sent to 
Canada to attend to some important missionary 
work, which required his absence from home five 
or six months. During his absence, Arthur Henry 
Churchman was bom, and when the good Bishop 
returned he was presented with a handsome boy as 
his first born. 

This brought new life and sunshine to the Bish- 
op's home and helped to soothe the mother's heart 
for a loss beyond recall, as none but the mother 
could see the. likeness of Lord Delmere in the fair 
lineaments of his comely face. The following year 
another fledgling came to cheer the happy house- 
hold, and they named her Gwendolin Churchman. 
The next year while the children grew strong and 
well, the mother's health seemed somewhat feeble, 
and the family physician advised a change to a 
warmer climate. About this time her stepmother 
died, leaving her a goodly estate, and, as her hus- 
band must again take a long trip to Canada, she 
concluded to pay a visit to her Aunt Wintermood 
and Dorcas, and then go to Southern France. Her 
aunt and cousin had moved from Brighton and, 
having resided for some time in London, were about 
to move to Calcutta, India, Dorcas having mar- 
ried a British officer living there. So Gwendolin 
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accompanied the Bishop as far as London, and 
there visited her aunt and cousin before they took 
their departure for India. 

While in London, it was agreed that the three 
ladies should go to Southern France for a few weeks, 
and then Dorcas and her mother would join Captain 
Bonham, her husband, at Gibraltar and proceed 
with him to India. 

The genial climate of Southern France soon 
brought the roses to the cheeks and the hues of 
health to the charming personality of the still young 
and fascinating Mrs. Gwendolin Churchman. She 
felt so well she concluded to accompany Dorcas and 
her mother to Gibraltar and return from there to 
her home and children. But alas ! man proposes 
and God disposes, and women, love and the un- 
expected change the calculations of time and make 
the decrees of destiny. 

After arriving at Gibraltar and bidding her aunt 
and cousin farewell on the ship bound for India, 
she had to linger a day or two awaiting the ves- 
sel to bear her back to France. While thus waiting, 
she was invited by some English officers to visit 
and inspect the **Monarch,'* one of her Majesty's 
new ships of remarkable size, that was making a 
brief stop there on her way to Australia. 

While on board the **Monarch** an incident and 
discovery changed the course of her life. As she 
was passing along the upper deck catching the 
bright sunshine and the mild sea breeze, and smiling 
in the exhuberance of her feelings, her face glowing 
with rare beauty and vivacity, a tall, elegant look- 
ing gentleman sprang forward and grasped her 
by both hands, exclaiming '* Gwendolin, my wife — 
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my lost Gwendolin ! God be praised ! I have found 
you at last." 

And she, looking in his face with wonder and 
amazement, cried, "Arthur, my husband, can it be 
possible?" 

And then he led her with armlinked fondness and 
an over-flowing soul to a quiet seat on the shaded 
deck, and the two talked and smiled as only two 
lovers can after long years of separation. He told 
her how he went down with the lost ship, and finally 
rose to the surface almost drowned, and was saved 
by a piece of floating wreckage — a broken mast 
and cordage from the ship. How with this cordage 
he had lashed himself securely to the broken mast 
and was beaten about by the surging sea for days 
— long days and nights, he knew not how many— r 
until chilled and starved, and wild with raging fever 
he was picked up by a ship from Norway bound for 
far off India. 

How for weeks he was delirious and could not 
tell his name or whither he wished to go, and 
was in this condition landed at Calcutta and 
sent to a Government hospital where he lingered 
between life and death for almost a year. Then, re- 
covering his health sufficient to travel, he returned 
to England to find his father had mourned him as 
the dead. 

Then he began his search for his bride — his lost 
Gwendolin, but he could learn nothing except a 
rumor that her boat had capsized, and all perished 
in the Arctic Sea. But still he would not give up 
his search to know the fate of his adored Gwendolin, 
and so he went to Brighton; but her aunt had 
moved to London and he could not learn her ad- 
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dress. He sought in all directions and advertised 
in many newspapers, but all with without avail. 

And concluding with all the ardor of a boyish 
lover he said, ''Now I have found her, thank God, 
I will never leave her, and she shall never more leave 
me. She shall be as the apple of my eye — my guar- 
dian saint and angel through life's journey.*' 

And thus they talked, and Gwendolin told him 
how her boat was picked up by a passing vessel 
bound for London, and how, heartbroken and pros- 
trated, she returned to her aunt; But when she 
was about to tell him of her second marriage when 
she thought she was a disconsolate widow — she 
could not, she stammered — paused and was dumb. 
She had not the courage so great was her love, 
and the fear of giving him pain, crushing his 
buoyant hopes and dashing his loving ardor to 
the dust. 

After a long and soulful converse, warm with the 
celestial ecstasy of two devoted lovers after long 
years of absence. Lord Delmere was called from her 
presence to attend an official conference on board 
the ship. As he departed, holding both her hands 
in his own and lingering, loath to go, he said : "Dear- 
est, I will be gone only a few minutes, just long 
enough to excuse myself and return to you. And 
every moment's absence I will count an age of hap- 
piness lost forever, for now that I have found the 
angel of my life, I will bow down in my devotions 
most devoutly and love and cherish her." 

Gwendolin, thus left alone, began to commune 
with her inner self and berate her cowardice of 
conscience and lack of courage to reveal the truth. 
But how could she tell him, the man she loved so 
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dearly, who was her husband by every law of God 
and man. For with him alive her second marriage 
was a nullity in law. 

How could she tell him that within a few months 
after their honeymoon and his supposed death 
she had married another. Could any woman do 
it under such circumstances? It seemed so im- 
possible she could not believe it was a fact. What 
would he think of her, what w^ould any man think ? 
Would he not despise her, and would he not have 
a right to do so? And what then? She could not 
bear the thought. '*My God!'* she moaned, "I 
cannot tell him. Tell such a man and such a lover 
— one in a thousand — now in the full tide of his hap- 
piness. Dash it all to the wind. I would rather 
cast myself into the sea and end this sad, sweet, 
terrible tragedy of life. They say there is insanity 
in disappointed love that stops at naught, that 
leads to murder, suicide and death." 

Thus, as Gwendolin reasoned, hesitated and be- 
moaned her trying situation, she absentmindedly 
picked up a New York Herald that was lying on a 
table before her and glanced over its contents. 

Suddenly some large headlines attracted her at- 
tention. They read : **A terrible railway accident in 
Canada. Five killed and twenty seriously injured. 
Among the dead taken from the wreck was the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Henry Churchman.'* Then she 
devoured the whole horrible details of the terrible 
catastrophe with a sickening heart and found that 
without any knowledge of the fact, she had been a 
widow for more than four weeks. 

Wondering why she had not heard this sooner, she 
remembered she had been traveling so constantly 
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during that time no letter or telegram could reach 
her. 

Now conflicting emotions raged in her bosom. 
Grief for one was counterbalanced by love and 
freedom for the other. And, becoming almost hys- 
terical, she exclaimed : 

**Was ever woman so mocked by fortune, buffieted 
by fate, and tossed like a football of destiny from 
joy to sorrow, from love to love, from husband to 
husband?" 

Thus unnerved and weak with love and fear, she 
was helpless as a child, and, under the hypnotic 
power of Lord Delmere, who took complete posses- 
sion of her mind and body; and leading her to 
his stateroom he smothered her with soft kisses and 
fond caresses, and held her in his warm embrace, and 
claimed her as his lost and loving bride, once more 
his own. 

His stronger will was dominant, and held her so 
enthralled in body, soul and memory, as though a 
day had not passed since **they twain were one 
flesh," and in the past and present love she had 
no power to resist. And ere she knew the Monarch 
had cast anchor and was far at sea on her way to 
India, where Lord Delmere had recently become a 
high official in that subsidiary empire of ** Victoria, 
Empress of the Indies." 

Oh ! dreams of joy and smothered kisses on a 
summer sea ! O ! glorious hours that pass like rosy 
fingers o'er the face of time, or flowers garnered on 
the breast of joy where love is dominant, and 
stronger than the human will. Men have swapped 
kingdoms for such bliss, and thrown away an em- 
pired world ; and women have given all, and counted 
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it too little for such joy. Such is the passion of the 
human soul when once aroused, and such its dan- 
gers and its joys. 

The golden hours flew swift and fleet — 
They took no note of honeyed time — 

Love's fair Elysian was too sweet; 

What starving soul would fear to eat, 
Or question if it were a crime ? 

And when in that queenly city of the fabled Orient, 
he took her to the tropical luxuriance of his subur- 
ban palace, she felt like a sinner housed in heaven, 
knowing not how or why she came to be so blessed 
or fate so cruel and so marvelously kind. It was 
many months before Gwendolin heard of the fate 
of Bishop Henry Churchman, though she sought in 
many ways to obtain information. 

She used the mails and telegraph freely in a quiet 
way, after she arrived in Calcutta, and was assisted 
by her aunt and cousin. 

But not a word could she hear from the good 
Bishop. At length, however, after several months 
had passed, she received a telegram, followed by a 
letter, saying that in the terrible railway accident, 
he was taken from the wreck and debris as dead, 
and was unconscious for many days and that ow- 
ing to the injury to his head he did not fully recover 
his memory for several months. That it would be 
some time yet before he would be strong enough 
to risk the long journey home. He sent love and 
kisses and good wishes to the dear wife and chil- 
dren, and expressed gratitude to providence for the 
preservation of his life and hoped to be again with 
his loved ones in a few months. Thus did fate com- 
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plicate and ensnare this lovely and loving woman, 
who was strong in aifection but weak in will and 
judgment. Gwendolin was now the double wife, and 
while she could not get away from Lord Delmere, 
her husband and children in England would be ex- 
pecting her in a few months. What could she do? 
What must she do? She was not wicked or im- 
moral, or callous-hearted. She was weak. The tr3ring 
circumstances and complicated situations were too 
much for her loving nature but weak and fickle 
will. 

And there Gwendolin remained in the sheltered 
nest of her first love and first husband for two 
years. At the end of the first year there came a 
fledgling from the nest of love and they called him 
Arthur Henry Delmere. At the end of the second 
year, she had exhausted all excuses for further de- 
lay in returning to her husband and children in 
England. 

Th« Bishop had remained in Canada almost a 
year, and after his return to England, to his impor- 
tunate letters asking her to return home, she had 
pleaded sickness of herself or aunt, or important 
missionary work. But now he wrote that if she did 
not return within a certain time, he would come for 
her and bring her home. She knew that would make 
trouble, and so obtained Lord Delmere' s consent to 
visit England for a year, while he would be absent 
in Lahore in administrative work for more than 
half that time. 

Gwendolin had told her Aunt and Cousin of her 
meeting with Lord Delmere at Gibraltar and the re- 
sult soon after her arrival in Calcutta, and she 
had obtained their pledge of secrecy, and also sent 
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and received her letters at their address where she 
was supposed to be visiting. 

On her rettim to England she was gladly wel- 
comed by her husband and children there, and she 
was glad to see them, for her mother's heart went 
out most lovingly to the children, whom she had 
longed to see and who had grown almost beyond 
her recognition. They had been under the excel- 
lent care of their grandmother, Mrs. Churchman, 
and she now brought her aunt Mrs. Wintermood 
with her, who was installed as assistant in order 
that the children might have every care and atten- 
tion, and through the aid of her aunt she kept 
up a regular correspondence with Lord Delmere. 

At the expiration of the year another promising 
infant boy was added to the happy family of Bish- 
op Henry Churchman. She then obtained a few 
months' longer extension of her visit home from her 
husband in India, and when it ended made use of a 
slight indisposition as a reason that the English 
winters were too severe and did not agree with her, 
and, having her own income for expenses, she pre- 
vailed on the Bishop to let her again try the warm 
climate of Calcutta and visit her Cousin Dorothy, 
now Mrs. Captain Bonham. And she returned to 
Lord Delmere, who awaited her arrival with anxiety 
and impatience, and forgave the long absence in the 
cheering consolation of her presence. 



CHAPTER III 

Learn to forgive; thy frailties own. 
Forgiveness never had been known 
Had man ne'er sinned. Law stood alone, 
And mercy first was found in Heaven. 

Thus as a bird might quietly glide from one nest 
to another did Gwendolin pass from the home and 
husband in England to the home and husband in 
Calcutta. This she did four or five times in ten or 
twelve years. And during one of these periods an- 
other son was born to Lord Delmere, so that she 
had two children and a husband in Calcutta, and 
three children and a husband in England. But 
Gwendolin was not callous-hearted. She often be- 
wailed her duplicity to two devoted husbands, but 
saw no way to end it without distress and sorrow 
to all concerned. But there must be an end to all 
things, and at last, through the long worry of a 
troubled conscience, she was taken with a slow but 
fatal fever in Calcutta, and Lord Delmere, who wished 
to visit his father, who was ill, and let his wife breathe 
her last in her native land and there be interred, 
started with his family on the long voyage. 

On their arrival at Gibraltar, he found a dispatch 
awaiting him sa3ri[ng his father was dead and he had 
succeeded to the title and estates of the Earl of 
Rosemary. His wife seemed to fear a return to her 
native land, and grew dangerously worse as she ap- 
proached it, and breathed her last ere they touched 
11 
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on British soil, and left her husband and children in 
sorrow and despair. Before she expired she re- 
quested her husband to have her buried in a certain 
churchyard in Bath, and have her remains taken to 
the home or manse of Bishop Henry Churchman, 
and that her coffin be opened there, and he be re- 
quested to conduct her funeral obsequies in the pro- 
cathedral adjoining. That a paper in a locket 
fastened about her neck should be opened, and not 
opened until then, and read privately by the Bishop 
and himself. All of which her despairing husband 
readily promised and faithfully fulfilled. 

Bishop Henry Churchman was sitting in his com- 
fortable studio thinking of his official duties, and the 
means of securing a larger church extension fund. 
He was a good and worthy man, of a philosophical 
temperament, who allowed nothing to disturb his 
peace of mind or physical comfort. He was a model 
husband, with a genial, lovable personality. His 
mother had recently died and the children were now 
under the care of Mrs. Wintermood, his wife's aunt. 
His wife was still in India, but he expected her to 
return before long. She had made many trips of 
long duration to India, but as she returned in im- 
proved health and seemed to like that country, he 
thought it added to her pleasure, and was placidly 
comfortable. 

While thus musing on official duties a message was 
brought from Lord Delmere, sa3ring : 

Have just arrived in London from India with my 
two children and dead wife. It was her dying re- 
quest that she be buried at her old home. That 
her coffin be taken to your residence adjoining the 
pro-cathedral, and you officiate at the funeral 
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obsequies. Will arrive in the morning and trust 
you will comply with her request and oblige, your 
old schoolmate at Oxford. 

Arthur Delmere, Earl of Rosemary. 

This unusual message for a moment startled the 
good Bishop, and something like an intuition or 
presentiment of impending calamity crossed his mind, 
but soon faded into his usual tranquility. 

** Arthur Delmere, Arthur Delmere," he said to him- 
self. '*I have not heard of him since we were at 
Oxford together. ' * 

Lord Delmere, his children, servants and coffined 
wife arrived on the following morning. He was 
warmly welcomed by his old school friend, the 
Bishop. Mrs. Wintermood also received them, 
greatly distressed and agitated. 

She knew there must soon come to two worthy 
men the marvelous revelation of a double life, and a 
two-fold wife. She saw no way to help it, in fact 
her cowardly fears, advice and duplicity had largely 
helped to bring it about, and she awaited the de- 
nouement with great anxiety. 

In accordance with the wife's dying request, a few 
hours before the funeral in the parlor of the Bishop's 
residence, the coffin was opened in the presence of 
Lord Delmere, the Bishop and both their families. 
Then what a shock and revelation ! As the Bishop 
looked down on the pale dead face, he exclaimed : 
"My God, this is my wife!" 

And Lord Delmere, in great surprise, answered : 
'*This is my wife. Bishop, what do you mean?" 

But the Bishop for once in his life was staggered 
beyond control, and fell heavily into a chair near 
by, and groaned in mortal agony. The children of 
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both families, ranging in age from four to fifteen 
years, now rushed forward and, beholding the dead 
face in the coffin, all began to cry with tears and 
lamentations: **0, mamma, mamma, mamma, 
mamma !'* for they all recognized the features of their 
own beloved mother. 

This amazed Lord Delmere, and as he gazed and 
marvelled in astonishment, he remembered the words 
of his d3dng wife, **In a locket about my neck there 
is a piece of paper, when my coffin is opened you 
and the Bishop read it privately, but let none others 
know its contents/* Gently lifting aside one of the 
crying, sorrowing children, who were clinging to the 
coffin, he reached his hand into the bosom of his 
dead wife and unclasped the locket and took out a 
small bit of paper, and, carefully unfolding it, he 
took the Bishop by the arm and led him into an 
adjoining room, and together they perused its con- 
tents. It was brief, candid, pathetic, with the melting 
tenderness of a woman's heart in it, and ran thus : 

Loving Husbands : — Judge not unkindly a human 
soul. Let Charity's mantle cover the frailties of 
every human life. Imperfection and weakness is the 
lot of all, and our actions are often the result of 
forces we cannot control, but which control us. If 
I have been guilty of duplicity and a double life, 
God forgive me ! as I have often prayed him to do; 
and in your hearts do not wholly condemn me — 
**be merciful as you hope for mercy." It was not 
premeditated, it was the weakness of a woman's 
heart. It was love and fear and cowardice, the 
guardian and the traitors of the soul that made 
me fair and false, yet true and faithful, so that I 
could not give pain or sever your lives from mine. - 
As I have loved you in life do not execrate me in 
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death. We do not know ourselves and cannot know 
or judge another. 

It was the unforeseen and crushing compKcations. 
of fate, the inscrutable iron bands of destiny and hu- 
man frailties that started me on the road of du- 
plicity that could end only at the grave. Let my 
pallid face and silent lips plead more eloquently 
than words for kindly charity, if not forgiveness; 
and drop a sympathetic tear above my grave. 

For none are perfect, no not one. 
There's even spots upon the sun, 
And few life's checkered course can run 
Who hath no need of charity. 

Gwendolin. 
P.S. — It is proper that I should say that my 
eldest, known as Arthur Henry Churchman, is the 
first bom of the house of Delmere, and should suc- 
ceed to its titles and estates, and all the others 
have their true positions. — Gwendolin. 

It is well no human soul can gaze upon the pallid 
face and silent lips of death and harbor hatred, 
malice or ill will. All execrations or appeals for love 
or vengeance cannot break the deep pathetic silence. 
When the spirit has fled to the august presence of 
the Judge of all. His is the Court from which there 
is no appeal, and charity should wrap them as a 
mantle and only good be spoken above their silent 
dust. So thought the mourning husbands of one wife. 

Lord Delmere, after long silence, and brooding in 
sad and philosophic thought, said: *'Who knows 
but what, in the finality of things, that which is 
and was is wiser than that which might have been. 
For had Gwendolin told me the truth on the ship 
at Gibraltar in the ecstasy of my delight at finding 
her, the terrible revolution of feelings that would 
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have followed such a fearful shock in the frenzy of 
the moment and in the madness of disappointed 
love, I would most surely have cast her and myself 
into the depths of the sea, and we would long ago 
have been food for the monsters of the deep. 

"It is difficult to say what desperate and irre- 
trievable tragedy I might not have perpetrated. 
But this is no justification for falsehood or decep- 
tion ; it only shows that in the complicated incidents 
and frailties of human life even truth may some- 
times be dangerous, and love and fear may counsel 
wiser than the laws of ethics." 

The good Bishop, who had been shocked by these 
revelations beyond all powers of expression, with 
tears in his eyes stood as one paralyzed. Finally 
he recovered his voice and said in solemn abstrac- 
tion: '*It is written in the sacred oracles of truth 
' the heart is desperately wicked and deceitful above 
all things,' but we are commanded to * forgive 
seventy times seven.* ** '*Then," said Lord Delmere, 
*'we should remember only the good and forget 
the evil.'* 

And they forgave, and each extolled the virtues of 
the only woman they had ever loved, and mutual 
sorrow linked the school-boy friends in closer friend- 
ship. And ever after both families kept the secret 
well. And to guard her name from any whispering 
scandal, two graves were made, and on one marble 
monument, was carved **Gwendolin Delmere," and 
on the other "Gwendolin Churchman," but beneath 
them only one coffin held a human form. 
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taught school, studied law, and was a practicing attorney. The 
promise of his adolescence has been ftilnlled in his manhood. He 
IS a gentleman of extensive mental resources, of extraordinary 
natural gifts, of superior and versatile talents, of accomplished 
and cultivated tastes. He is a lawyer, a business man, a finan- 
cier, a scholar and a poet. He has published eight volumes that 
have established for him an enviable reputation as an author. 
No man has been more prominently identified with the rise and 
progress of Kansas City than he, and there no name is better 
or more favorably known. His large public spirit has done 
much for that enterprising city, of which he was elected mayor 
in 1886. 

Aside from a hundred houses erected by him, including three 
hotels, perhaps his greatest achievement in this direction, the 
monumental evidence of his enterprise, is the Warder Grand 
Opera House. This magnificent structure — a real temple of art, 
a marvel of architectural beauty, and a model of its kind— was 
pronounced by celebrated architects, " the most complete theatre 
in the world," and by a famous actor, "the most beautiftil and 
perfect theatre in America." — Biographical History of Missouri. 

Col. Warder's recent scientific works have brought him en- 
couraging letters from Lord Salisbury, Lord Kelvm, Herbert 
Spencer, King Oscar of Sweden, King Victor Emanuel II of Italy, 
the Russian Government through its Consul General, and many 
eminent scientists. Col. John Jacob Astor, after reading "The. 
Cities of the Sun," ordered thirty volumes for presents to his 
friends. Col. Henry H. Adams ordered fifty for the same purpose, 
and Col. Mills Bates and others a dozen each* Pubhsbed by 
G. W. Dillingham Co., New York. 



** * After Which All Things; or, Footprints and Shadows' is a 
novel that should meet with much success."— New York Tribune. 

*' In addition to the romance, the book gives fine descriptions 
of the 'grand tour' of Europe and teaches a bright view of 
life.'*— New York Publishers' Weekly. 

"A new novel by the distinguished poet-author. It is well 
worth reading as a sketch of travel, as well as a novel." — ^New 
York Herald. 

"It is florid in style, but elegant in diction, and there is no 
mistaking its high purpose." — Boston Courant. 

"It teaches the horror and crime of suicide and the regener- 
ating influence of woman."— Baltimore American. 

"The book is full of beautiful sentiments and the reader will 
be sure to be interested." — Baltimore Telegram. 

"A very interesting novel. Its beauties are varied with his- 
torical and social episodes of travel."— Philadelphia Literary 
Era. 

"It is made up of romance and reality, and is unique and 
instructive." — Chicago Commercial Journal. 

" Col. Warder scatters the sunshine of optimism and carries the 
subtle thread of love's dramas, comedies and tragedies with 
broad versatility and changing scenes to the final culmination 
of the story. He has given the world the benefit of his own 
travels, and the scene shifts rapidly from place to place-r-now 
in the Orient, now among the strange people of the Occident, 
and again back to our own land. Love, philosophy, travel and 
tragedy are inseparably intertwined. Only those familiar with 
Col. Warder's style can imagine in what glowing imagery and 
rounded periods he has clothed his thoughts. In this fascinating 
novel are brilliant discussions, learned discourses and earnest 
pleas for the ennobling and beautiful." — Kansas City Times. 

" Col. Warder's new book well fulfills the promise given by the 
author's past successes. His intelligent reading, extensive travels 
and observations have been used to a most excellent purpose. 
The book is now in reach of the masses of the Colonel's mul- 
titude of friends and admirers."— Kansas City Journal. 

"It is variously edifying, this child of Col. Warder's restless 
fancy. It is not merely a story ; there is instruction in it— vivid 
accounts of famous places the world over— and there is philoso- 
phy in it — the bouyant, cheerful creed of a nature undiscouraged 
by any rebuff" that experience can offer it. The glimpses of 
foreign lands are from the Colonel's own seeing, for he has trav- 
eled much and afar, and the sunny philosophy of the book is 
from the Colonel's own courageous, sanguine, wholesome heart." 
—Kansas City Star. 

"To heap encomiums upon the head of Col. Geo. W. Warder 
. would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. Already is his mas- 
sive caput piled high with them, until it bends beneath the weight. 
Besides, it is not individually, but collectiv^ily, that he should 
receive the thanks of the people he has benefitted by his literary 
/abors, "—Kansas City World, 



Sampson, Low & Co., its oublishers, of 188 Fleet street, Lon- 
don, write : ** * Utopian Dreams and Lotus Leaves' has been 
more favorably received here than any book of its kind, by an 
American author, in many years." 

"The poems are thoughtful and musical, accurate in rythm 
and full of pleasant sentiment.*' — London Literary World. 

"There are strong signs of a poetical spirit and felicity of 
execution. Mr. Warder's range is wide. He apostrophises the 
soul ; he treats of ' Sleep, Death and Oblivion ;' he sings of the 

* Unknown God.' "—London Topical Times. 

"His volume is pleasantly entitled and happily accords with 
the quality of the poetry, which is chiefly distinguished by depth 
of thought and easy flow of rythm."— London Saturday Review. 

"A volume of poems of more than ordinary merit, and there 
is so much of brightness and promise in them as to make us 
wish that the poet may be cheered by the recognition he de- 
serves."— Examiner and Northern Athlete, Glasgow, Scotland. 

"Mr. Warder immediately commands your respect. We begin 
with a prejudice in his favor. He writes pretty verses, and there 
is a pleasing ring about them."— Manchester (Eng.) Courier. 

" There are gleams of rugged power evincing the writer's genuine 
poetic gift. To carry through poems of such length is no ordi- 
nary task. The dedication is manly and touching."— New York ,. 
Herald. 

"Of Mr. Warder's poems we hardly know which to admire 
most, the * Utopian Dreams' or the * Heart Drops.* The latter 
are the most distinctly pathetic, being something none of our 
readers would forgive us for omitting to quote from." — Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 

"AH poetry, and some of it of a high character, and none 
below mediocrity. The author has poetic talent, or genius, if 
you prefer it."— St. Louis Christian Advocate. 

"This talented young author treats of quite an extensive ranee 
of subjects, from the opening lines on Aestheticism" to the 
more pretentious of his longer poems. He combines an easy 
flow of language with a rather vivid fancy, which, like all poets, 

* lightly turns to thoughts of love.' We hold with Watts, *when 
an author has many iSauties consistent with virtue, piety and 
truth, let not little critics exalt themselves and shower down 
their ill nature.' "—New York Tribune. 

"His imagery is splendid and abundant, his pictures as pas- 
sionate in color as those of Swinburne, his thought elevated 
and pure. He worships the true and beautiful."— New York 
Advertiser. 

"When we consider his business enterprises, his success as a 
lawyer and capitalist, much merited praise is due him for the 
literary success achieved. His intellectual endowments are of 
the highest order."— New York Illustrated Life. 

"In 'Poets of America,' an encyclopaedia of 1100 pages with 
300 cuts of poetical writers. Colonel Warder's face adorns the 
first page. He is given the post of honor."— Chicago Times, 
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